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LLOYD  T.  CARMICHAEL,  Editor 

The  following  two  letters  are  self  explanatory.  I  submit  them  for  your 
consideration  in  the  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  by 
members  in  Alberta,  Saskatcheioan  and  Manitoba,  in  our  next  issue.  Such 
discussion  will  greatly  influence  any  action  that  may  be  taken  at  our 

O'  ,  *  'i  •  H 

annual  meeting. 


17 19-1 3th  Avenue  West 

Calgary,  Alberta 

April  5,  1954 

Mr.  Lloyd  T.  Carmichael, 

1077  Garnet  Street, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan 

Dear  Mr.  Carmichael: 

For  some  time  past  the  Calgary 
Naturalists’  Club  has  been  interest¬ 
ed  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
contact  with  similar  groups  through¬ 
out  the  province.  The  logical  means 
is  a  regular  publication  containing 
the  activities  of  the  various  mem¬ 
bers.  To  date  nothing  concrete  has 
materialized. 

We  note  the  suggestion  in  The 
Blue  Jay  that  if  there  were  suffici¬ 
ent  subscribers  in  Alberta  and  Mani¬ 
toba  consideration  might  be  given  to 
changing  the  name  of  the  “Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society”  to 
“Prairie  Nature  History  Society,” 
and  the  present  quarterly  publica¬ 
tion  would  cover  the  three  provinces. 
This  would  be  an  excellent  idea. 

The  Calgary  Naturalists’  Club 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
extend  its  field  beyond  the  province 
by  exchanging  news  with  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  through  the 
medium  of  your  publication,  with 
regular  contributions  from  members. 
Perhaps  one  person  could  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  contributions  from 
Alberta  and  one  for  all  those  from 
Manitoba;  sub-editors,  as  it  were,  to 
assist  in  handling  the  added  details 
these  letters  and  articles  would  make 
It  could  be  one  of  your  staff,  or  a 
club  member  from  each  of  the  two 
provinces  to  whom  contributions 
could  come  first  for  assembling  and 
a  certain  amount  of  editing.  I  cer¬ 


tainly  would  be  willing  to  do  all 
I  can  for  Albertan  Natural  History 
groups  until  such  time  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  elect  a  proper  representative. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Yours  sincerely 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Cope 
Sec’y.,  Calgary  Naturalists’  Club 


April  17,  1954 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Cope, 

1719-* 13th  Ave.,  West 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Dear  Miss  Cope: 

I  am  confident  that  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society  will 
be  pleased  to  co-operate  in  any  way 
it  can  with  naturalists  and  natural 
history  societies  in  Alberta  and  Man¬ 
itoba,  so  that  the  “Blue  Jay”  could 
act  as  a  medium  to  combine  the 
various  organizations  and  groups  in¬ 
to  one  central  prairie  group. 

There  has  been  considerable  op¬ 
position  to  the  suggestion  of  a  change 
of  name  for  our  publication,  but  I 
feel  that  the  changing  of  the  name 
of  the  Society  may  not  be  strongly 
opposed.  Of  course,  I  am  just  ex¬ 
pressing  my  personal  opinion. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would 
draw  up  a  definite  proposition  so 
that  we  could  present  it  at  our  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in 
October.  A  similar  proposition  from 
some  group  i  n  Manitoba  would 
greatly  influence  the  decision  as  to 
any  future  change. 

Yours  very  truly 

Lloyd  T.  Carmichael 
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Unseasonable  April  Winter 
Disastrous  To  Early  Migrants 

MAN,  BIRD  and  GOD 
I  go  to  prove  my  soul! 

I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 

I  shall  arrive!  What  time,  what  circuit  first 
I  ask  not;  but  unless  God  sends  his  hail 
Or  blinding  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  snow, 

In  some  time,  his  good  time  I  shall  arrive; 

He  guides  me  and  the  bird.  In  his  good  time! 

ROBERT  BROWNING 

The  sending  of  the  “Blue  Jay”  material  to  the  press  was  delayed  for 
a  week,  in  order  that  we  could  get  reports  of  damage  to  bird  life  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  severe  weather  during  the  last  week  in  April.  The  following 
observations  from  various  parts  of  the  province  tell  the  story.  These  are 
preceded  by  the  excellent  general  report  by  Fred  G.  Bard,  Director  of  the 
Provincial  museum  of  Natural  History. 


— Photo  by  Fred  Bard 

American  Pipit,  Myrtle  Warbler.,  Savannah  Sparrow 


FRED  G.  BARD 

We  have  witnessed  the  effects  of 
an  unusually  severe  return  of  winter. 
It  covered  an  eleven  day  period,  with 
8.1  inches  of  snow  and  temperatures 
established  new  all  time  records. 

One  of  the  first  reports  I  received 
was  from  a  downtown  worker.  While 
crossing  the  lane  in  the  city  center 
he  saw  two  Robins  along  with  House 
Sparrows  scurry  out  of  a  garbage 
container.  This  brought  the  serious¬ 


ness  of  the  situation  home  —  I  con¬ 
tacted  a  local  radio  station  and  an 
appeal  was  breadcast  asking  people 
to  keep  a  spot  swept  clean  of  snow 
and  place  bird  seed  and  bread  out 
for  the  birds. 

On  April  27th,  the  Eared,  Horned 
and  Pied-billed  Grebes  arrived  and 
on  the  28th  Wascana  Lake  froze  over, 
and  the  same  day  the  first  flight  of 
Tree  Swallows  was  seen  about  the 
Health  Building  about  6.20  p.m.  They 
hovered  around  the  window  ledges 
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for  a  place  to  settle.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  snow  was  deeper  and  it  was 
colder  than  ever.  We  looked  around 
but  saw  no  sign  of  the  Swallows. 
Most  of  us  think  the  birds  just  left 
and  somehow  were  able  to  survive. 
The  Tree  Swallow’s  plight,  hovering 
around  the  windows,  came  back  to 
me  as  Miss  Elizabeth  Barker  told  me 
the  story  of  finding  8  dead  Tree 
Swallows  in  one  small  area,  and  14 
in  her  search  to  determine  the 
storm’s  extent.  Other  species  Miss 
Barker  found  were  1  American  Pipit, 
1  Hermit  Thrush,  2  Myrtle  Warblers, 
and  1  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

We  found  2  Tree  Swallows,  3 
Myrtle  Warblers,  1  Orange-crowned, 
1  American  Pipit,  2  Savannah  Spar¬ 
rows,  1  Killdeer  &  1  Hermit  Thrush. 
We  picked  up  two  Swans  injured 
from  the  high  winds  that  preceded 
the  storm  and  later  some  boys 
brought  in  a  Mallard  Duck  with  a 
broken  wing.  Children  at  St.  Mich¬ 
ael’s  School  in  Regina  found  a  dead 
Great  Blue  Heron. 

Our  two  nesting  pair  of  Canada 
Geese  had  the  first  egg  frozen.  From 
then  on  we  visited  the  marsh  twice 
a  day  to  salvage  the  eggs  being  lay- 
ed  each  day. 

Reports  from  Frankslake  tell  of 
Ducks  freezing  to  the  ice  and  many 
found  dead  in  the  days  that  followed. 

Walter  Scott  of  Kedleston  tele¬ 
phoned  to  report  two  Whooping 
Cranes  at  Rowan’s  Bay  on  April  29th 
in  company  with  Ducks,  Geese, 
Swans  and  Pelicans,  and  on  check¬ 
ing  the  next  day  all  but  a  few  Ducks 
were  gone.  We  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  many  thousands  of 
waterfowl  some  of  which  had  nests 
and  were  laying.  Walter  also  states, 
quote  “Unusual  and  varied  as  our 
weather  may  be,  never  have  I  ob¬ 
served  it  give  our  migrating  birds 
(the  insectivorous  ones  particularly) 
such  a  harrowing  reception  as  they 
received  during  the  close  of  April.” 

Ralph  Stueck  of  Abernethy,  says 
on  looking  out  of  the  window  one 
morning  he  saw  a  Warbler  as  well  as 
House  Sparrows  hovering  like  a 
Hummingbird  around  an  icicle  form¬ 
ed  on  a  maple  tree  injury.  He  was 
able  to  obtain  a  moving  picture  as 
evidence  of  this  unusual  sight.  Ima¬ 
gine  this  Warbler  trying  to  feed  from 
the  few  drops  of  sap  that  would  run 
from  the  icicle? 


Mr.  McFadden  of  the  Normal 
Apartments  put  out  bread  for  a  one- 
legged  Robin  to  feed  on  —  this 
Robin  has  been  there  for  the  last 
three  summers. 

Ranchers  in  the  Cypress  Hills  lost 
many  new  born  calves  in  spite  of 
quick  rescue  work.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  around  even  with  tractors — 
horseback  was  the  only  way  and 
this  aid  came  too  late  for  many  of 
the  newborn  calves  found  later 
buried  beneath  the  snow. 

This  storm  was  in  no  sense  a  bliz¬ 
zard  —  just  a  heavy  wet  snow  storm 
that  dropped  to  sub  zero  tempera¬ 
tures.  Such  severe  weather  as  this 
period  covered  could  easily  destroy 
a  large  percentage  of  our  few  re¬ 
maining  Whooping  Cranes.  Some  of 
the  Cranes  were  in  the  area  we 
speak  of.  We  know  twenty-four 
started  north  but  not  until  next  win¬ 
ter  following  the  count  in  Texas  will 
we  know  the  success  or  loss  for  the 
1954  season.  The  most  recent  news 
of  Whooping  Cranes  comes  from  Mr. 
Wade,  News  Editor  of  the  Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix;  their  staff  photograph¬ 
er  took  three  photographs  of  three 
Whooping  Cranes  on  May  5th  at  Pike 
Lake  18  miles  south  west  of  Saska¬ 
toon.  I  have  since  seen  a  copy  of  the 
photographs,  and  while  out  of  focus, 
the  Cranes  can  be  identified.  We  are 
more  than  happy  these  three  are  in 
apparent  good  health  and  they  could 
easily  be  our  “Tardy  trio.”  photo¬ 
graphed  at  Herbert  November  5th, 
1953.  The  same  three  were  the  last 
to  leave  the  refuge  in  Texas  April 
19th  of  this  year.  Let’s  get  together 
to  publicize  their  value  and  launch 
a  campaign  to  allow  them  safe  pas¬ 
sage  during  the  hunting  seasons! 

We  have  little  photographic  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  storm  but  the  accom¬ 
panying  photos  will  illustrate  some 
of  the  tragic  effects.  We  would  like 
our  readers  to  report  personal  ob¬ 
servations  and  those  of  friends,  pro¬ 
viding  names  and  locations. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Met¬ 
eorological  Service  we  have  the  sta¬ 
tistics  covering  this  last  storm  quote: 

“April  1954  was  much  colder  than 
normal  over  Southern  Saskatchewan, 
and  indeed,  over  the  prairies  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Regina’s  mean  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  April  1954  was  +30.4°  as  against 
a  normal  of  +38°. 
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Especially  bad  were  the  last  ten 
days,  when  strong,  cold  winds  from 
the  north  were  the  rule,  and  heavy 
snowfalls  occurred.  Night-time  tem¬ 
peratures,  as  well  as  day-time,  were 
far  below  normal  during  this  period 
(see  table.) 

A  mild  February  and  average 
March  conspired  to  rid  the  prairies 
of  almost  all  their  snow  cover  by 
April  8th  so  that  the  ground  was 
mostly  bare  for  the  middle  two 
weeks  of  April.  On  April  17th  and 
19th  traces  of  snow  fell.  The  heav¬ 
iest  subsequent  falls  of  snow  were 
as  follows  (at  Regina  —  these  are 
typical  of  South  Saskatchewan,  Este- 


van,  Broadview,  Swift  Current,  Sas¬ 
katoon,  Dafoe  and  Yorkton). 

April  21st 

— 

1.  " 

April  23rd 

— 

M>  " 

April  27th 

— 

1..4  " 

April  28th 

— 

3.3  " 

April  29th 

— 

1.8  " 

April  30th 

— 

1/10" 

Total 

8.1  " 

In  addition  to  this  a 
9"  occurred  at  Estevan 

heavy  fall  of 
on  the  21st. 

Total  Regina  snowfall  for  April 
was  8.8"  as  against  a  normal  snow¬ 
fall  of  3.1".  This  snow  is  only  now 
melting  and  running  off. 


Table  of  Regina  Temperatures 


Day 

Day 

Night 

Day 

Nigh 

(actual  1954) 

(normal) 

:  April  15 

48 

27 

49 

26 

April  16 

62 

22 

50 

26 

April  17 

48 

33 

50 

27 

April  18 

41 

24 

51 

27 

April  19 

45 

16 

52 

28 

April  20 

36 

29 

52 

28 

April  21 

39 

20 

53 

28 

April  22 

50 

24 

53 

29 

April  23 

40 

32 

54 

29 

April  24 

42 

28 

55 

30 

April  25 

50 

33 

55 

30 

April  26 

30 

30 

56 

30 

April  27 

25 

17 

56 

31 

April  28 

26 

25 

57 

31 

April  29 

28 

11 

57 

31 

April  30 

28 

-1 

58 

32 

May  1 

28 

19 

58 

32 

May  2 

36 

21 

59 

33 

May  3 

37 

14 

59 

33 

*  Strong  Winds 


— Photo  by  Fred  Bard 

Pied-billed  Grebe ,  unable  to  fly 
after  being  forced  down  in  storm. 

The  night-time  temps  on  April 
29-30th  and  May  2-3rd  were  the  low¬ 
est  ever  recorded;  the  previous  re¬ 
cord  lows  were  +3°  (1909)  and 

+  16.5°  (1907)  respectively. 

The  day-time  temperatures  on  the 
26th,  27th  and  28th  were  the  coldest 
ever  recorded.  Previous  coldest  tem¬ 
peratures  on  these  dates  were  33.5° 
(1907)  30°  (1907)  and  28°  (1907) 
respectively. 


The  Clack  Swallow-tail 

Mrs.  Ellen  Averill 

In  one  of  the  “Blue  Jay”  books  of 
last  year  I  saw  an  inquiry  from  Vice¬ 
roy,  Sask.,  as  to  whether  anyone  had 
seen  the  larva  of  the  Black  Swallow¬ 
tail  Butterfly.  Just  about  that  time 
I  found  on  the  parsnip  row  in  our 
garden  some  large  caterpillars  —  I 
believe  they  were  bright  green  with 
some  colored  markings,  stripes  and 
spots  of  black  and  pink,  though  I’m 
not  positive  about  this.  However,  I 
was  curious  as  to  what  butterfly  they 
would  become.  I  placed  four  or  five 
in  a  cracked  quart  sealer,  replaced 
the  glass  top  with  a  double  piece  of 
cotton  mosquito  net,  held  in  place  by 
the  screw  top,  and  placed  the  jar 
in  a  shady  spot  on  the  veranda  and 
fed  the  larvae  with  fresh  parsnip 
leaves  every  day.  In  due  time  they 
pupated  and  later  hatched  into  Black 
Swallow-tail  Butterflies. 
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NIPAWIN 

Maurice  G.  Street 

The  loss  of  bird  life,  due  to  the 
low  temperature  and  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  appears  not  to  have  been  so 
great  as  at  first  expected.  It  is  quite 
fortunate  that  the  less  hardy  species, 
for  the  most  part,  had  not  yet  arriv¬ 
ed.  As  it  was,  I  believe,  the  worst  to 
suffer  was  an  early  wave  of  migrant 
Hermit  Thrush.  The  first  one  of  this 
species  seen,  I  banded  April  27;  to¬ 
wards  evening  of  the  28th,  I  re¬ 
fused  to  band  5  that  came  to  my 
traps.  All  were  very  weak  and  sev¬ 
eral  I  could  have  caught  by  hand. 
When  a  person  can  do  that  to  a 

species  as  elusive  as  the  Hermit, 
their  condition  is  bad  indeed.  Pro¬ 
bably  75%  of  this  early  wave  lost 
their  lives  due  to  the  cold,  lack  of 
food  and  last  but  not  least,  a  horde 
of  Sparrow  Hawks  that  were  hard  put 
to  find  food.  Worst  of  all  were  the 
Sharp-shinned  Hawks  that  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  all  species,  including 
Robins.  These  Sharp  shins  kept  the 
flocks  of  Juncos,  Redpolls  and  others 
in  a  constant  turmoil  at  my  banding 
station.  This  was  bad  enough,  but 
when  these  Sharpshins  began  bring¬ 
ing  birds,  caught  elsewhere,  to  my 
station  it  was  almost  too  much.  They 
apparently  found  my  grounds  a  nice 
safe  place.  Several  Fox  Sparrows 
were  also  noted  in  a  weakened  con¬ 
dition.  Due  to  the  rain  that  preced¬ 
ed  the  fall  of  snow,  these  found  the 
leaves  under  the  deep  snow,  frozen 
into  a  solid  mass. 

Numerous  Myrtle  Warblers  seem¬ 
ed  to  take  the  inclement  weather 
rather  well.  Near  noon  one  day,  with 
the  temperature  at  27  above,  and 
bright  sunshine,  I  noted  several 
Myrtle  Warblers  sipping  sap  drip¬ 
ping  from  a  foot  long  icicle  that  was 
hanging  from  an  injured  branch  of 
a  Manitoba  Maple  in  my  yard.  I  had 
previously  noted  several  species  tak¬ 
ing  sap  from  a  Sapsucker  drilling  in 
summer,  so  probably  the  Myrtles  re¬ 
cognized  and  took  advantage  of  this 
unexpected  food  supply. 


BLADWORTH 

P.  Laurence  Beckie 

One  of  my  uncles  found  a  dead 
Sparrow  Hawk  in  his  barn;  another 
uncle  found  one  dead  in  his  machine 
shop  which  is  two  miles  from  the 
other  place.  The  birds  were  very  thin. 
I  often  noticed  Sparrow  Hawks  dur¬ 
ing  the  bad  weather,  sitting  on  pow¬ 
er  lines  near  the  buildings. 

We  found  a  dead  Killdeer  inside 
a  barrel  which  was  lying  on  its  side 
along  a  slough  in  front  of  our  house. 
I  saw  this  bird  the  night  before  — 
it  looked  sick  then.  A  neighbor, 
three  miles  north,  found  a  Killdeer 
also. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  items 
I  have  to  report  is  about  a  dead 
Myrtle  Warbler.  I  found  it  on  our 
doorstep.  I  saw  one  in  our  tree  the 
night  before  —  this  may  have  been 
the  same  one.  I  saw  one  the  same 
day  in  Bladworth,  flying  along  (flut¬ 
tering  I  should  say)  the  cafe  wall, 
and  looking  up  as  water  fell  from 
melting  snow  on  the  roof. 

There  were  large  flocks  of  Slate- 
colored  Juncos  and  Tree  Sparrows 
around  here.  I  fed  them  screenings 
—  and  they  weren’t  at  all  backward 
in  approaching.  A  large  flock  of 
Brewers,  Red-Wings  and  one  Yel¬ 
low-headed  Blackbird  stayed  around 
during  the  heavy  snow.  They  sound¬ 
ed  very  cheerful  and  kept  up  a 
steady  chattering  in  our  trees. 

Oh!  yes,  and  we  had  a  Mourning 
Dove  visiting  with  us  during  the 
spell.  It  ate  around  a  granary,  and 
it  stayed  for  three  days  at  least  — 
whether  it  survived  or  not  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  It  was  really  active  so  that  pos¬ 
sibly  was  a  good  sign.  All  of  our 
ducks  left  —  for  bigger  ponds,  I  ima¬ 
gine. 

It  would  seem  that  those  birds 
that  were  able  to  find  their  custom¬ 
ary  foods  survived,  but  those,  like 
the  Sparrow  Hawk  who  eat  mice  or 
insects,  which  would  certainly  be 
hard  to  find  with  such  heavy  snow 
falling,  would'  suffer. 
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Province  Wide! 


YORKTON 

Dr.  Stuart  Houston 

Almost  everyone  seemed  to  put  out 
food  for  the  birds  during  the  cold 
weather  and  deep  snow,  and  though 
many  of  the  birds  were  obviously 
hungry  and  cold,  it  is  thought  that 
very  few  perished.  The  ducks  con¬ 
gregated  heavily  on  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  waters  that  stayed  open;  others 
sat  cold  and  glum  on  the  frozen 
sloughs.  Fortunately  migration  was 
delayed,  and  the  less  hardy  birds, 
such  as  swallows  and  warblers,  had 
not  yet  arrived  in  numbers.  Those 
that  were  here  —  meadowlarks, 
robins,  grackles,  juncos,  to  cite  the 
commonest  examples  —  were  species 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  cold 
and  decreased  food  supply. 


NIPAWIN 

Walter  Matthews 

The  worst  damage  to  birds  by  the 
snow  and  cold  that  I  have  seen  is 
that  the  Sparrow  Hawks  and  Cooper 
Hawks  could  not  get  mice  and  insects, 
so  they  started  eating  small  birds, 
especially  Redpolls  and  Juncos. 


MILDEN 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Dishaw 

There  is  a  crabapple  tree  with  low- 
hanging  branches  at  one  side  of  our 
garden.  Behind  the  tree  is  a  tall 
thick  caragana  hedge.  There  during 
the  cold  weather  and  snow  storms, 
many  birds  congregated  —  robins  in 
particular.  One  morning  there  were 
seven  there,  by  the  afternoon  seven¬ 
teen  appeared,  and  when  my  husband 
went  out  after  supper  he  counted 
forty-seven.  What  a  flock  of  rob¬ 
ins! 

Until  the  weather  cleared  we  fed 
them  all  with  meat  scraps  and  bread, 
both  white  and  brown.  Several  loaves 
of  bread  were  used  up  to  feed  these 
hungry  creatures.  With  our  help  they 
weathered  the  storm. 


SWIFT  CURRENT 

Arthur  Ward 

Although  it  was  very  cold  and 
snowing,  fortunately  there  was  no 
wind  here  and  I  don’t  think  there 
were  many  losses. 

I  consulted  Bob  Caldwell.  He  and 
I  went  out  to  my  farm  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  damage.  In  his 
capacity  as  a  biologist  for  Ducks  Un¬ 
limited,  he  had  heard  of  no  cases  of 
fatality.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Begg  came  to 
see  me  this  evening  and  brought  a 
dead  female  Myrtle  Warbler.  Last 
week  a  farmer  out  north  of  here 
phoned  and  told  me  he  had  seen 
what  he  thought  were  22  Whooping 
Cranes  going  south  in  the  direction 
of  Swift  Current.  On  questioning  him 
I  concluded  they  must  have  been 
Snow  Geese.  He  said  they  had  black 
tips  on  the  wings  and  were  flying  in 
V  formation.  He  could  not  see  the 
legs  stretched  out  behind.  Realizing 
that  there  were  only  about  that  num¬ 
ber  living  he  thought  that  they  must 
have  assembled  together  up  north 
and  the  cold  had  driven  them  back 
in  a  bunch. 

In  the  city,  I  banded  63  birds  in 
10  days  and  there  are  some  of  them 
lingering  here  yet.  Had  I  been  on 
the  farm  with  the  proper  traps,  I 
believe  I  would  have  got  over  100. 


GRENFELL 

Mrs.  John  Hubbard 

As  far  as  we  can  see  there  were 
absolutely  no  casualties  to  bird  life, 
due  to  the  storm.  Maybe  we  didn’t 
have  the  storm  as  severe  here,  though 
the  ground  was  covered  up  to  six 
inches  with  wet  snow. 

Little  birds  became  very  friendly 
and  came  to  bare  spots  around  the 
house  to  feed.  Flocks  of  Tree  Spar¬ 
rows  and  Juncos  with  Song  Spar¬ 
rows,  fed  under  the  windows.  We  saw 
Snow  Buntings  at  the  end  of  April 
and  Redpolls  were  still  here  May  2. 
Today  a  Lincoln  Sparrow  came  right 
up  to  the  kitchen  window  with  the 
separator  going  and  a  child  shaking 
a  dust  mop  out  the  door. 
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REGINA 

Horace  and  Francis  Croome 

The  vagaries  of  our  1954  spring 
has  surprised  even  the  birds.  Their 
instincts  brought  them  back  from 
their  southern  sojourn  soon  after 
April  1,  but  winter  descended  again. 

The  ducks  and  geese  could  be  seen 
wending  their  way  back  south,  prob¬ 
ably  into  South  Dakota,  but  the 
smaller  birds  arrived  by  easy  steps 
each  day,  so  they  have  been  trapped 
here  with  very  little  food  available, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  snow. 

Robins  have  hopped  around  our 
garden  looking  very  disconsolate  with 
their  feathers  puffed  out  to  insulate 
them  against  the  cold.  We  put  out 
soaked  bread  with  bacon  or  other  fat 
spread  on  it,  and  they  have  filled  up 
on  that.  The  usual  crumbs,  put  out 
for  the  sparrows  all  winter,  are  too 
hard  for  robins’  beaks  —  also  their 
natural  food  is  not  entirely  cereal, 
hence  the  fat.  We  have  also  tied 
suet  and  fat  meat  in  a  tree  near  our 
dining  room  window,  and  there  has 
been  a  continuous  procession  to  this 
source. 

Other  small  birds  feeding  on  that 
food  were  White-crowned  Sparrows, 
Tree  Sparrows,  Song  Sparrows,  Jun- 
cos  and  one  Myrtle  Warbler  with  its 
yellow  cap  and  sides.  The  smaller 
birds  seemed  to  find  food  among  the 
roots  of  perennials  under  the  shrubs 
where  they  scratched  the  leaves 
away,  something  a  house  sparrow 
never  does. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  cold 
spell  has  not  depleted  the  breeding 
stock  too  much  but  no  doubt  there 
have  been  many  fatalities.  A  friend 
of  ours  reported  seeing  two  dead  birds 
on  a  window  sill,  high  up  on  the 
Legislative  Buildings.  From  her  de¬ 
scription  they  were  probably  West¬ 
ern  Bluebirds. 


SHEHO 

William  Niven 

The  last  week  in  April  was  excep¬ 
tional  for  this  time  of  year  —  cold 
and  snow  showers  every  day.  There 


were  about  four  inches  of  snow  here. 
Naturally  all  migration  halted  for  the 
time  being  and  many  birds  were 
hard  pressed  for  food. 

Large  flocks,  mainly  Slate-coloured 
Juncos  came  around  the  buildings  to 
pick  up  what  they  could.  They  be¬ 
came  almost  tame,  like  the  Chicka¬ 
dees  in  winter.  They  even  flew  into 
empty  buildings  to  roost  at  night. 

I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  so  many 
Juncos  before.  Several  were  caught 
by  cats  around  the  yard  —  they  were 
so  unsuspecting  and  busy  scratching 
all  the  time.  Also  several  Sparrow 
Hawks  followed  them  around,  pick¬ 
ing  off  a  few.  I  have  seen  them  dive 
right  into  a  flock  and  seize  a  junco 
on  the  wing. 

There  were  a  fair  number  of  Tree 
Sparrows,  also  Song  Sparrows  which 
sang  all  through  the  storms.  Several 
Fox  Sparrows  were  also  seen  among 
them,  but  they  were  more  shy  and 
kept  back  among  the  thicker  bush. 
Others,  seen  around  the  yard  were 
Robins,  Flickers,  Purple  Finches, 
some  Brewers  Blackbirds  and  one 
Mourning  Dove.  They  were  all  feed¬ 
ing  on  a  pile  of  weed  seeds  and  scat¬ 
tered  grain  which  was  left  when 
threshing  last  fall.  The  Prairie  Chick¬ 
en  (Sharp-tails)  have  been  coming 
to  it  all  winter  and  still  do.  One  day, 
while  they  were  there,  a  single  Cana¬ 
da  Goose  landed  among  them,  but  it 
didn’t  stay  long  —  he  was  too  wary. 

Several  Myrtle  Warblers  were  here 
before  the  storms.  They  seem  to  have 
survived  although  they  didn’t  get 
much  to  eat.  Some  tried  to  drink 
the  sweet  sap  that  oozed  from  the 
bark  of  Manitoba  Maples.  Some  Jun¬ 
cos  were  doing  the  same  thing.  There 
were  also  two  Yellow-bellied  Sap- 
suckers  on  the  maples,  but  the  wea¬ 
ther  was  too  cold  and  not  much  sap 
running.  There  were  also  a  few 
thrushes  hopping  forlornly  around.  I 
believe  they  were  Hermit  Thrushes 
— having  reddish-brown  tails. 

One  unusual  bird  at  this  time  was 
a  Snowy  Owl,  seen  April  26.  At  this 
time  they  should  be  much  further 
north,  but  it  just  goes  to  show  how 
unseasonable  weather  affects  them 
too. 
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SPRING  SPLENDOUR 

ELIZABETH  CRUICKSHANK,  Regina 


“The  world  is  too  much  with  us” 
wrote  Wordsworth  long  ago;  “little 
we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours,  it 
moves  us  not,  we  are  out  of  tune.” 

I  thought  of  the  sonnet  as  we 
drove  along  the  Craven  road  in  early 
April  checking  the  signs  of  spring. 
Crocuses  opened  purple  faces  to  the 
sun  on  sheltered  hillsides  but,  as 
wee  Nancy  noticed,  most  of  them 
had  their  fur  coats  still  buttoned  up. 
Chamaerhodos  rosettes  were  freshly 
green.  Brown  buds  were  swollen  on 
leafless  trees.  Water  was  rushing  in 
crescendo  at  the  dam.  Water  beetles 
had  awakened  to  busy  life.  Willows 
shone  vividly  red  by  the  river.  Mea¬ 
dowlarks,  robins,  tree  sparrows  flit¬ 
ted  about  with  trig  dark  j  uncos. 
Hawks  were  gliding  and  flapping, 
flapping  and  gliding  over  the  stub¬ 
ble.  Hills  were  charming  in  blue 
cloud  shadow.  Then  a  glimpse  the 
poet  would  have  found  heart-warm¬ 
ing  —  sunshine  turned  into  song  — 
as  bits  of  heaven,  Mt.  Bluebirds,  flew 
to  the  fence  beside  us  unconcerned 
that  we  were  overwhelmed  by  their 
beauty  and  nearness.  No  wonder  an¬ 
other  poet  was  moved  to  declare: 

“Ah,  you  are  a  poem  of  April 

That  God  endowed  with  wings!” 

In  the  hill  pasture  pussy  willows 
were  fat  and  striking  in  black  and 
white,  one  tree  in  contrast  though 
was  all  pink  and  copper-brown. 
Wolf  Willow’s  silver  round  fruit 
hung  in  strange  quantity.  Yarrow’s 
feathery  leaves  made  emerald 
patches  in  the  brown  grass.  Again  we 
were  suddenly  aware  of  rare  beauty: 
Pelicans  newly  arrived,  appeared 
overhead,  wheeling  and  banking  in 
close  harmony,  mood  music  guiding 
them.  Our  hearts  beat  in  rhythm  as  a 
hundred  spectacular  birds  made  a 
symphony  of  flight. 

Tall  trees,  black  and  moving,  by 
a  farmhouse,  swayed  not  with  wind 
but  with  hundreds  of  blackbirds, 
red-winged  and  rusty,  restlessly  set¬ 
tling  as  they  funnelled  in  from  their 
long  journey,  a  sight  and  sound 
never  to  forget. 

Every  slough  held  peeps  and  ducks 
in  variety,  so  did  the  fields.  Judy 


pointed  to  tall  birds  in  the  distance 
to  startle  us  with  sight  of  eleven 
sandhill  cranes  resting.  Mourning 
doves,  sparrow  hawks,  a  flock  of 
blue  herons  flying  as  we  drove  home 
in  pleasant  company  made  us  feel 
earth  this  day  was  surely  “cram¬ 
med  with  heaven.” 

Later,  as  a  magnificent  climax  to 
April’s  pageant,  a  few  miles  from 
home  we  saw  thousands  of  geese 
arrive  to  graze  and  rest  en  route  to 
their  ice-rim  breeding  grounds. 
Peterson  says  “geese  symbolize  the 
mystery  of  migration  more  than  any 
other  birds.”  Fascinated  we  watched 
the  great  skeins  darken  the  blue 
skies.  Canada  geese,  snow  geese,  blue 
geese,  brants,  swans  —  great  patches 
of  black  and  white.  Noble  wild  and 
beautiful  creatures  gabbled  and 
honked,  giant  wings  spread  as  they 
glided  to  earth  or  creek.  How  we 
wished  them  luck  as  they  answered 
the  call  of  the  north. 

Quiet,  we  were  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  cold.  Coffee  and  sunset  and 
then  thousands  and  thousands  more 
birds  flew  in  from  all  directions.  We 
watched  in  hypnotic  fascination,  the 
mystery  of  it  all. 

The  light  faded  but  sound  remain¬ 
ed  tender,  whispering  now.  Our  feel¬ 
ings  as  we  shivered  with  excitement 
and  chill  were  that  we  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  glory  beyond  our  ken, 
so  wild,  so  powerful  in  its  sym- 
plicity. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us? 
Not  if  we,  and  Nature,  are  in  tune. 
Then  it  moves  us  mightily! 

Outing  At 
Green  Water  Lake 

This  summer  outdoor  meeting  of 
our  Society  was  announced  in  our  last 
issue.  Keep  the  date  in  mind,  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  June  12  and  13.  If 
interested  in  reservations  write  to  Dr. 
Stuart  Houston,  Yorkton,  stating 
what  accommodation  is  required. 
Plan  to  attend. 
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“An  April  Hike” 

By  Ray  Peterson 
R.R.  2,  Tofield,  Alberta 

It  was  a  bleak,  raw  Sunday  in  late 
April.  Snow  clouds  shuttled  heavily 
across  the  sky,  and  a  skim  of  sludge 
and  ice  had  spread  over  most  of  the 
pond.  It  was  not  a  very  promising 
afternoon  for  browsing  in  the  woods 
but  I  fastened  my  jacket  as  snugly 
as  possible  and  started  out. 

A  crow  flipped  low  over  the  fat- 
budded  poplar  trees,  his  unmusical 
voice  sounding  stout  and  cheerful. 
Surprisingly  venturesome  for  such  a 
glum  day,  a  prairie  gopher,  or  more 
formally,  a  Richardson  Ground  Squir¬ 
rel  whistled  saucily.  He  dodged  into 
his  burrow  as  the  dog  with  me 
bounced  eagerly  forward  to  meet  the 
little  animal’s  challenge. 

My  path  arced  a  large,  burn-out 
slough.  Quacking  vigorously  in  their 
springtime  chorus  that  seems  to  tug 
at  one’s  imagination,  a  pair  of  Mal¬ 
lard  ducks  rose  from  the  far  end. 
Nearby,  in  a  bit  of  open  water,  a 
muskrat  sat  nibbling  at  cattail  roots. 
The  dog  barked.  Quickly,  the  rat  un¬ 
curled  from  a  round  ball  of  mahog¬ 
any-toned  fur  to  a  long,  low-surfaced 
shape  pushing  easily  through  the 
water.  It  dived  and  I  watched  the 
slough  intently.  I  expected  to  see  the 
muskrat  come  to  the  top  with  a  burst 
of  shattered  ice.  But  no!  Mr.  Rat 
surfaced  without  a  ripple  in  another 
small  oval  of  clear  water.  As  though 
to  prove  that  it  wasn’t  an  accident, 
he  submerged  again,  swam  under  a 
long  expanse  of  ice,  and  reappeared  in 
a  third  open  area. 

I  paused  by  a  grove  of  birch  trees. 
The  wind,  tugging  at  tattered  stream¬ 
ers  of  loosened  bark,  was  playing  a 
strange  rustling  melody.  Close  by,  a 
Robin  scolded,  and  a  Kildeer  ran 
swiftly  along  a  muddy  ditch. 

The  dome  of  a  large  antpile  caught 
my  eye.  Curiously,  I  poked  a  small 
stick  into  it.  It  was  thawed  out  and 
so  were  its  inhabitants.  Myriads  of 
rather  sluggish  insects  clustered 
around  the  crater  I  had  thoughtlessly 
made  in  their  castle. 

At  the  base  of  a  side  hill  a  couple 
of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  made  a  noisy 
take-off.  Ack!  Ack!  from  a  willow 


thicket  a  pair  of  Magpies  raised  a 
din.  The  black  and  white  robbers 
were  losing  no  time  in  beginning 
housekeeping  for  another  season. 

As  I  neared  home  I  edged  close  to 
a  Chipping  Sparrow  and  his  neat, 
spry  mate. 

“Cheer  up!”  they  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  tell  me.  “There’re  bright 
spots  in  the  worst  of  days.  ” 


Birds  and  Berries 

Mrs.  Hilda  Newton,  Teacher 
Lake  Marguirite  S.D. 

Spring  is  with  us  once  more  and 
each  day  we  welcome  more  joyous 
summer  visitors,  but  we  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  brave  little  companions  whose 
very  presence  cheered  our  dreary 
winter  months.  Snow  Buntings  we 
saw  in  hundreds  —  indeed  summer 
fields  seemed  alive  with  “acres  of 
them.”  During  the  snowy  season 
many  Bohemian  Wax  wings  came  in 
relays  to  feed  on  the  showy  but  bitter 
ornamental  crabs  in  my  friend’s  gar¬ 
den.  We  were  surprised  to  see  so 
many  —  three  flocks  of  around  thirty 
in  each,  politely  waiting  their  turn. 
We  were  also  pleased  to  see  a  few 
flocks  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  These 
are  pitifully  small.  Surely  we  need  a 
closed  season. 

I  am  now  living  south  of  Indian 
Head,  in  a  beautiful  valley  where  one 
is  always  finding  nature’s  pleasant 
surprises.  If  anyone  has  ever  seen 
our  native  High-bush  Cranberry  in 
bloom  during  early  June  and  again 
when  the  graceful  bushes  are  bowed 
down  with  large  brilliant  red  fruit 
which  one  can  smell  even  before  find¬ 
ing  it  on  a  moist  warm  day.  Then  you 
need  to  be  prepared  for  wading 
through  marsh  and  over  rotted 
stumps,  for  they  like  wet  feet.  No 
wonder  birds  love  this  unspoiled 
country! 

Why  do  not  more  of  our  nature 
lovers  plant  some  of  these  hardy  na¬ 
tive  fruit-bearing  shrubs  around  home 
grounds  to  provide  feed  and  shelter 
for  our  trusting  feathered  friends? 
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Field  Checking  List 
Of  Saskatchewan  Birds 

A  new  Saskatchewan  field  checking 
card  has  been  prepared  by  Fred  G. 
Bard  and  Dr.  Stuart  Houston,  to  re¬ 
place  those  that  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  Yorkton  Natural  History 
Society,  but  are  now  out  of  print. 

This  list  is  useful  as  a  ready  ref¬ 
erence,  listing  the  298  species  that 
have  been  definitely  identified  in 
Saskatchewan  to  the  present  time, 
plus  ten  hypothetical  species  whose 
status  is  still  doubtful.  It  is  also  of 
value  as  a  handy  means  of  recording 
the  species  seen  on  a  nature  outing, 
and  some  of  our  ornithologists  keep 
their  records  in  this  manner.  It  has 
been  useful  at  summer  camps  and 
bird  hikes  to  help  the  boys  to  record 
and  remember  the  species  they  have 
seen. 

The  publishing  of  this  list  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Yorkton,  Regina  and 
Prince  Albert  Natural  History  So¬ 
cieties  and  copies  may  be  ordered 
from  their  respective  secretaries  (5c 
per  copy,  or  30  cards  for  50c): 

Cliff  Shaw,  155  Fifth  Ave.,  Yorkton. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Ledingham,  2335  Athol 
St.,  Regina. 

Miss  Grace  Crooks,  Regional  Li¬ 
brary,  Prince  Albert. 


Spring  (?)  1954 

Mrs.  John  Hubbard 
Grenfell,  Sask. 

April  24  and  not  a  flower  in  sight. 
Hardly  a  blade  of  green  grass,  just 
a  few  pussy-willows.  Has  Spring  for¬ 
gotten  us? 

But  what  is  that  out  in  the  garden 
among  last  year’s  tomato  vines?  Ripe 
tomatoes!  Good  gracious  no,  just  a 
flock  of  bright-breasted  Robins. 

I  guess  we  don’t  need  to  worry  — 
the  birds  haven’t  deserted  us  any¬ 
way  and  have  been  coming  back  at 
about  average  dates  for  their  species. 
Six  big  white  swans  were  seen  on 
the  flats  near  Grenfell  Easter  week 
and  these  are  surely  a  wonderful 
thing  to  see. 


Comments  on 
The  Last  Issue 

Mrs.  T.  Harold  Bray, 

McLean,  Sask. 

May  I  say  how  pleased  I  am  that 
the  name  of  our  wonderful  magazine 
will  remain  unchanged  —  that  is  as 
it  should  be,  as  a  tribute  to  the  work 
of  its  worthy  founder,  Isabel  Priestly. 
The  last  issue  was,  to  my  mind,  out¬ 
standing.  Especially  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  was  the  sprightly  discussion  of 
the  Meadowlarks’  song,  but  then  all 
articles  were  of  equal  value  —  so 
beautifully  worded. 

Of  particular  interest  was  Frank 
Baines’  article  concerning  the  Sharp¬ 
tailed  Grouse.  I,  too,  feel  very  strong¬ 
ly  that  a  closed  season  should  be  de¬ 
clared  indefinitely  or  until  we  are 
reasonably  sure  that  they  are  passed 
the  danger  of  extinction.  Surely 
hunters  would  be  willing  to  co-op¬ 
erate  if  they  wish  to  be  assured  of 
future  hunting  —  at  least  the  true 
sportsman  would  be.  What  do  other 
naturalists  think? 


Spring  Migration  Notes 

Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current, 

Cold  snowy  weather  often  causes  a 
hangover  for  many  species  of  birds 
during  spring  migration.  Of  the  42 
birds  22  species  banded  in  April,  the 
most  interesting  was  the  Fox  Spar¬ 
row.  I  have  never  before  seen  this 
large  and  handsome  bird,  and  would 
suggest  that  it  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  usual  line  of  migration.  I  was 
able  to  band  five  of  them. 

Two  Sparrow  Hawks  lingered.  One, 
taking  a  short  flight,  returned  with  a 
small  bird  clutched  in  its  talons. 
A  small  bough  in  the  poplar  tree 
served  as  a  table  to  hold  the  bird  with 
both  feet.  I  watched  it  through  bi¬ 
noculars  and  noticed  how  easily  it 
detached  each  mouthful,  scarcely  a 
feather  falling  to  the  ground. 
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A  Day  With  Nature  At  Fishing  Lake 

WALTER  MATTHEWS, 

Nipawin,  Sask. 


Dawn  finds  the  lake  and  surround¬ 
ing  woods  curtained  with  fog;  not  a 
breath  of  wind  is  stirring;  the  trees 
stand  like  dim  sentinels,  guarding  the 
unseen  lake. 

As  the  sun  rises  over  the  trees 
the  fog  melts  away  and  the  lake  is 
like  a  mirror,  surrounded  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  green  frame.  Every  leaf,  blade 
of  grass  and  flower  has  a  drop  of 
silver  dew  hanging  from  it.  The 
spider  webs  are  like  silver  lace,  knit¬ 
ted  overnight  by  the  fairies,  and  hung 
on  a  branch  to  dry. 

The  robins  sing  their  welcome  to 
the  morning  from  the  tips  of  the 
highest  pines.  Ruffed  Grouse  are 
drumming  on  a  log  down  by  the 
creek,  and  the  Spruce  Grouse  are  so 
tame  that  they  can  almost  be  touched 
by  the  hand.  The  squirrels  are  busy 
gathering  breakfast,  and  the  busy 
little  chipmunks  are  scampering  ev¬ 
erywhere. 

A  sombre  Raven  flies  overhead 
with  his  dismal  croaking,  and  the 
gulls  and  terns  are  wheeling  and 
screaming  over  the  lake.  The  White 
Pelicans  came  back  after  spending 
the  night  on  a  larger  lake!  The  Loons 
with  their  yodeling  laughter  are  fish¬ 
ing  for  breakfast;  across  the  lake 
come  the  weird  noisy  voices  of  the 
grebes. 

The  woodland  caribou,  who  have 
been  feeding  on  lily  roots,  wade  to 
shore,  and  fade  like  grey  ghosts  into 
the  timber.  Perhaps  a  moose  or  an 
elk  may  be  seen  as  they  come  for  a 
drink,  and  the  White-tailed  Deer, 
standing  like  statues,  suddenly  bound 
away  —  stopping  for  a  last  look  be¬ 
fore  disappearing. 

Bears  are  hunting  around  the  cab¬ 
ins  for  something  to  eat  —  dashing 
off  with  their  peculiar  rocking-horse 
gait  at  the  sight  of  a  human.  The 
Canada  Jays  are  everywhere  waiting 
for  a  handout,  and  the  Blue  Jay 
screams  “thief”  at  them. 

From  the  marshy  parts  of  the  lake 
comes  the  booming  song  of  the  Bit¬ 
terns  as  they  guard  their  nests  and 
hunt  for  frogs  in  the  reeds,  and  the 
“o-kee-ree”  of  the  Red-winged  Black¬ 


birds  as  they  sit  on  reeds  over  their 
nests  which  are  woven  in  the  reeds, 
a  few  inches  above  the  water. 

A  Groundhog  whistles  from  a  pile 
of  brush;  a  Porcupine  wanders  around 
grumbling  to  himself,  and  a  Skunk 
comes  down  the  path,  not  looking  for 
trouble,  but  ready  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

The  Kingfishers  fly  back  and  forth 
along  the  shallow  water  with  their 
rattling  song,  suddenly  pausing,  then 
diving  straight  down  into  the  water — - 
coming  up  with  minnows  in  their 
bills  and  flying  away  to  their  nests 
built  in  holes  in  the  hillside. 

As  the  sun  warms  the  air,  the 
mosquitoes  settle  into  the  grass,  and 
the  bulldog  flies  start  buzzing  around 
— big  blood-thirsty  fellows,  about  an 
inch  long.  The  Sandpipers  run  up 
and  down  the  sandy  beaches — busy 
with  their  chores,  while  the  warblers 
inspect  every  leaf  and  twig  for  in¬ 
sects.  The  Vireos  sing  from  the  top 
of  a  birch  tree. 

A  breeze  comes  up,  and  the  sun 
sends  a  golden  beam  from  each  rip¬ 
ple.  Dragonflies  of  all  colors  buzz 
around  and  the  ducks  sun  themselves 
as  they  paddle  around  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek.  The  Water  Lilies  float 
their  flowers  of  white,  pink  and 
yellow  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Along  the  cracks  the  Marsh  Mari¬ 
gold  makes  a  golden  carpet  on  the 
green  moss. 

A  pair  of  American  Eagles  sail 
across  the  lake,  going  to  their  nest 
in  a  tall  tree  in  the  swamp,  and  an 
Osprey  soars  over  the  water  on  bent 
wings,  watching  for  a  fish. 

As  evening  comes  on,  the  lake  is 
calm.  The  Black  Terns  swarm  around 
and  dip  down  to  pick  a  bug  off  the 
water,  without  making  a  ripple.  The 
setting  sun  makes  a  golden  path 
across  the  water  —  the  Robins  sing 
their  evening  song  —  the  Whitefish 
start  jumping  for  flies,  and  a  beaver 
swims  across  the  bay. 

At  dusk  comes  the  beautiful  bell¬ 
like  song  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  back 
in  the  poplars.  The  bats  fly  over  the 
water,  looking  for  insects,  and  the 
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gurgle  of  the  creek  can  be  heard  in 
the  still  air. 

As  the  moon  rises,  a  Horned  Owl 
hoots  in  the  distance,  and  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Loons  drifts  across  the  wa¬ 
ter.  A  fox’s  sharp  bark  comes  from 
the  brush:  a  coyote  yaps  —  and  from 
far  back  in  the  hills  comes  the  long 
mournful  howl  of  a  timber  wolf  — 
then  silence. 

So  ends  a  day  at  Fishing  Lake,  a 
nature  lover’s  paradise. 


Trumpeter  Swans 

Mrs.  Percy  Drury,  Swift  Current 


I  was  very  interested  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  birds  on  Adams  Lake  had  been 
definitely  identified  by  Mr.  Bard  as 
Trumpeter  Swans.  They  have  been 
nesting  on  Bottley’s  Lake  for  five 
years,  always  moving  the  young  ones 
up  to  Adams  Lake  before  they  could 
fly.  Later  they  often  took  them  up 
another  three  miles  to  Harris’  Lake. 
The  accompanying  photograph  was 
taken  in  October,  1948.  There  was  ice 
on  the  lake  and  they  were  quite  a 
distance  out.  Later  they  came  up  to 
within  25  yards  of  me,  apparently 
curious.  Unfortunately  my  film  was 
all  used  up. 

One  cold  spring  they  raised  no 
young  ones  but  the  next  had  three  as 
if  in  a  measure  to  compensate  for  the 
year  before.  Usually  they  seem  to 
have  only  two.  I  wished  many  times 
I  could  have  taken  a  color  picture 
of  these  beautiful  white  birds  on 
the  blue  water  of  Harris’  Lake  with 
the  green  and  pale  yellow  poplar 
and  the  red  and  orange  of  Saskatoon 
and  rose  for  a  background.  It  made 
a  lovely  picture. 


A  Conservation 
League  Needed 

Ed  Robinson,  Wawanesa,  Man. 

Last  year  we  had  a  failure  of 
acorns  in  Manitoba  and  not  one  Blue 
Jay  was  seen  here,  whereas  some 
winters  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
18  at  one  time.  I  would  be  interested 
to  know  if  they  moved  to  other  places, 
and  where. 

Birds  are  becoming  very  scarce  in 
the  thickly  settled  portions  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  to  an  alarming  degree.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  others  think  of  my 
idea  of  a  Conservation  League  of 
Canada  —  from  coast  to  coast  — 
with  the  sole  idea  of  helping  our  wild 
life. 

We  now  have  many  conservation 
organizations,  but  each  has  some 
specific  aim.  Ducks  Unlimited  is  for 
sport  —  this  is  no  reflection  on  the 
good  they  are  doing.  Provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  manage  wildlife  for  revenue 
and  political  gain.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  had  an  organization  solely 
for  the  protection  and  increase  of  our 
wild  life,  so  we  may  see  it  unspoiled 
in  its  natural  setting. 


Arctic 

Three-toed  Woodpecker 

JOYCE  GUNN,  Spirit  Lake,  Sask. 

The  beginning  of  April  this  year 
brought  to  our  window-ledge  feed¬ 
ing  tray  the  first  Arctic  Three-toed 
Woodpecker  (Black-backed  wood¬ 
pecker)  that  we  have  seen.  It  land¬ 
ed  below  the  tray  and  started  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  crumbs  the  regular  board¬ 
ers,  the  chickadees  and  downy  wood¬ 
peckers,  had  dropped.  It  seemed 
very  tame  and  we  were  able  to  peer 
through  the  window  at  it  and  com¬ 
pare  it  to  the  illustrations  in  the  bird 
book  at  our  leisure  as  it  did  not  fly 
until  it  had  cleaned  up  all  the 
crumbs  and  that  took  it  a  good  five 
minutes.  And  it  then  only  flew  as 
far  as  the  nearest  tree  where  it  sat 
for  another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
allowing  us  to  get  another  look  at 
it  through  the  binoculars. 
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A  TAMED  HORNED  LARK 

MRS.  PERCY  DRURY,  Maple  Creek 


When  my  daughter  was  coming 
home  some  years  ago,  during  the 
last  week  of  October,  she  picked  up 
a  Horned  Lark  that  had  apparently 
hit  the  barb-wire  fence  and  fallen 
in  the  snow.  We  wrapped  it  in  flan¬ 
nel  and  placed  it  in  a  box  near  the 
stove.  Soon  it  revived.  We  fed  it 
fine  oatmeal  and  bread  crumbs, 
keeping  it  in  the  house,  as  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  and  it  was 
freezing  every  night. 

We  could  see  that  one  wing  was 
hurt,  and  in  about  a  week  the  rnd 
pinion  fell  off,  so  we  knew  it  couldn’t 
fly.  We  made  a  cage  by  putting  wires 
across  an  apple  box,  and  called  him 
“Nick”  because  of  his  horns.  He 
soon  became  tame  and  came  when 
we  called  him.  My  daughter  would 
say:  “Have  a  fight”,  and  poke  her 


fingers  at  him  as  if  pecking.  He 
would  ruffle  up  his  feathers,  jump 
up  and  down,  and  peck  back.  Then 
she  would  say:  “Alright  let’s  be 
friends”  and  he  would  lay  his  head 
against  her  hand  with  his  feathers 
all  down  again  — -  he  seemed  to 
know  it  was  just  a  game. 

He  liked  white  cake  and  would 
take  it  from  the  hand  to  the  back  of 
his  cage,  but  if  he  were  offered  a 
piece  of  bread  he  would  just  look 
at  it  and  then  at  us,  as  if  to  say: 
“You  can’t  fool  me”.  During  the  five 
months  he  was  with  us  we  became 
very  fond  of  him.  Unfortunately  he 
was  killed  by  the  cat.  We  really 
missed  him  and  his  cheery  morning 
song.  We  were  sorry  that  we  couldn’t 
turn  him  loose  for  we  knew  that  he 
was  unable  to  fly. 


A  Sense  of  Reasoning 

Jessie  D.  Greenbank,  Kelso,  Sask. 

Two  years  ago  a  pair  of  swallows 
were  determined  to  build  their  nest 
on  the  wall,  beneath  the  veranda 
roof,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  kept 
tearing  their  nest  down  before  it 
was  completed,  as  they  are  not  very 
clean  birds  to  have  nesting  so  near 
the  house. 

They  rebuilt,  going  higher,  until  at 
last  they  were  so  close  under  the 
roof  of  the  veranda  that  we  wonder¬ 
ed  how  their  young  could  possibly 
manage  to  fly  from  the  edge  of  the 
nest.  To  our  amazement  the  parent 
birds  built  a  small  platform  of  mud 
and  straw,  plastered  to  the  brick 
wall.  Later  we  watched  the  young 
birds  hop  from  the  edge  of  their 
nest  onto  the  platform,  then  to  the 
telephone  wires. 


Greatly  Maligned 

Jessie  D.  Greenbank,  Kelso,  Sask. 

We  think  that  skunks  are  a  great¬ 
ly  maligned  animal,  and  that  the 
good  they  do  greatly  offsets  the  few 
chickens  they  occasionally  help 
themselves  to.  We  have  had  whole 
families  of  them  around,  and  never 


lost  a  chicken,  but  they  certainly 
cleaned  up  the  rats. 

One  night,  last  fall,  we  heard  quite 
a  commotion  among  the  young 
chickens  near  the  barn.  My  husband 
went  down  with  flashlight  and  gun, 
prepared  to  find  all  the  chickens 
slaughtered,  but  found  that  a  large 
skunk  had  come  out  from  under  the 
chop  house,  where  it  had  been  after 
rats.  It  frightened  the  chickens  but 
did  no  damage. 

She  sauntered  nonchalantly  into 
the  barn,  climbed  up  in  a  manger 
and  went  to  sleep,  curled  up  like  a 
cat,  not  a  bit  perturbed  by  gun  or 
flashlight. 


Whooping  Cranes 
At  $5  Per  Bird 

(From  the  Saskatchewan  News, 
published  in  Prince  Albert) 

June  23,  1904 — Whooping  cranes, 
species  of  bird  that  is  approaching 
extinction,  were  in  ample  supply  50 
years  ago  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  advertisement  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Times:  “I  will  pay  $5 
for  young  and  old  Whooping  Cranes 
(large  ones)  delivered  in  good  shape 
at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  N.W.T.  For 
further  information  apply  to  A. 
McCusker,  Edmonton.” 
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HERE’S  WHAT  IT  SAYS  ! 


“What  does  the  Meadowlark  say?” 
Why,  “We  fed  the  Israelites”,  of 
course!  It  was  of  great  interest  to  me 
to  read  in  the  last  issue  of  the  “Blue 
Jay”  all  the  various  interpretations 
of  this  bird’s  song,  when  the  one 
given  above  was  the  one  I  was 
“brought  up  on”,  as  it  were,  although 
I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that 
at  certain  times  the  lark  seems  to  be 
in  disgruntled  mood,  for  they  cried: 
“I’ll  break  your  leg  if  you  do.” 

M.  M.  Nair,  Grande  Prairie,  Alta. 

In  this  district,  possibly  because 
many  of  the  earlier  settlers  came 
from  Ontario,  the  Meadowlarks  have' 
been  singing  ‘I’m  from  Peterborough’ 
However,  now  I  have  received  ad¬ 


vance  notice  from  the  Southern  states 
that  this  spring,  in  view  of  the  high 
price  of  coffee,  our  Western  Mea¬ 
dowlarks  will  not  be  referring  to 
Peterborough  but  will  be  using  a  new 
song,  namely,  “You  drink  your  tea 
too  hot.” 

E.  W.  Van  Blaricom,  Tisdale 

What  does  the  Meadowlark  say? 
To  us  there  was  nothing  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  the  advise  given  at  the 
time  of  the  “dirty  thirties”.  It  was 
called  from  the  fence  post  and  the 
ridge  of  the  empty  granary:  “You 
have  got  thirty  days”.  I  had  never 
heard  it  before  or  since. 

Arthur  Ward,  Swift  Current 


SHARP-TAILED  CROUSE 

Mrs.  H.  Rodenberg,  Kinloch,  Sask 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  “Blue  Jay” 
I  noticed  that  Frank  Baines  of  Salt¬ 
coats,  thinks  our  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
are  in  danger  of  extinction.  He  might 
be  right,  but  around  here  they  seem 
to  be  plentiful.  All  winter  they  came 
around  the  buildings  to  feed.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  at  a 
time. 

On  April  11  I  heard  them  calling, 
and  looked  out  the  south  window. 
Sure  enough,  there  were  six  of  them 
coming  on  the  run  right  for  the 
house,  where  I  throw  all  my  crumbs 
and  scraps.  They  stayed  and  had  a 
feed,  then  they  sat  around  in  the 
warm  sun  for  about  15  minutes.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  they  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  chatter. 

When  they  decided  to  move  on 
they  came  around  to  our  veranda. 
There  was  quite  a  large  puddle  of 
snow-water  there,  so,  instead  of 
walking  through  it,  they  hopped  up 
on  the  veranda  step  and  walked 
across  it  in  single  file.  While  all  this 
was  going  on  I  stood  in  my  kitchen 
door  watching.  They  took  no  notice 
of  me. 

The  Pine  Grosbeaks  come  to  our 
bluff  once  in  awhile.  They  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  look  like  pink  and  red 
flowers,  scattered  among  the  trees. 
The  Horned  Larks  were  her  Feb. 
20.  I  saw  my  first  crow,  April  7. 
On  April  12  the  Juncos  arrived.  Next 


will  be  the  Bluebirds.  As  a  rule  they 
come  shortly  after  the  Juncos.  The 
Purple  Martins  always  arrive  here  on 
April  29.  At  first  there  are  only  two 
or  three  male  birds  but  in  a  day  or 
two  the  rest  come  flying  in  to  their 
summer  home. 


The  Value  of  String 
in  Spring 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Craig,  Oakville,  Man. 

Ever  since  I  saw  a  pair  of  Balti¬ 
more  Orioles  tugging  frantically  at  a 
string  dangling  from  some  article  of 
washing  as  it  hung  on  the  clothes¬ 
line,  I  have  cut  string  into  short 
lengths,  not  more  than  eight  inches, 
and  have  hung  pieces  on  the  clothes¬ 
lines  so  that  the  birds  could  get 
them  for  nest  building. 

I  have  been  doing  this  for  several 
years  and  it  seems  that  more  birds 
take  advantage  of  it  every  year.  At 
first  it  was  only  the  Orioles,  but  last 
year,  Eastern  Kingbirds,  Goldfinch 
and  some  warblers  also  helped  the 
orioles  carry  away  the  strings.  The 
amount  of  string  they  carry  away 
is  amazing.  I  got  a  great  deal  of  plea¬ 
sure  from  watching  the  birds  com¬ 
ing,  and  try  to  keep  a  good  supply 
of  string  on  the  lines  during  the  nest¬ 
building  season. 
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Grounded 


— Photo  by  Cliff  Shaw 

This  Pied-billed  Grebe  was  found 
waddling  in  the  snow  in  Yorkton’s 
residential  district  by  H.  Tecklen- 
berg,  65  James  Ave.  on  April  27. 
Apparently  it  had  become  forced 
down  during  the  heavy  snowstorm 
that  day. 

The  grebe  was  in  good  health,  but 
was  grounded  because  this  species 
is  unable  to  take  off  from  dry  land. 
To  take  off,  it  has  to  run  along  the 
surface  of  water  for  a  long  distance 
beating  the  water  with  its  small 
wings.  It  cannot  even  walk  on  land 
properly,  as  its  legs  are  attached  so 
far  back  on  its  body. 

The  bird  was  kept  overnight  until 
the  storm  abated,  then  banded  by 
Dr.  Stuart  Houston  and  released  at 
the  Little  Whitesand  River. 


It  Can  Happen  to  Geese 

According  to  a  radio  report  to¬ 
day,  a  civilian  pilot  in  a  private 
plane  got  lost  in  a  snowstorm.  He 
narrowly  escaped  disaster  when  his 
plane’s  undercarriage  clipped  a  pow¬ 
er  line  and  cut  the  wires.  He  manag¬ 
ed  to  regain  altitude,  and  presum¬ 
ably,  safety. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  5th, 
between  six  and  seven,  we  had  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  here.  The  weather 
was  mild,  and  the  snow  drifted  down 
in  large  flakes,  so  filling  the  air  with 
them  that  visibility  over  land  was 
poor,  and  the  ceiling  not  more  than 
100  feet. 


Suddenly  from  behind  the  curtain 
of  snow,  seven  Canada  geese  came 
coasting  down  with  arched  wings 
and  the  evident  intention  of  land¬ 
ing. 

Below  them  lay  a  row  of  vacant 
lots.  Beyond  to  the  eastward  stretch¬ 
ed  open  fields.  Scattered  dwellings 
on  the  remaining  three  sides  were 
quiet.  The  village,  for  the  most  part, 
was  at  supper. 

However,  the  presence  of  dwell¬ 
ings  was  enough  to  alert  the  wary 
honkers.  They  quickly  realized  the 
mistake  they  made,  and  headed  for 
open  country,  still  flying  low  and 
plainly  anxious  to  find  a  resting 
place  before  the  blackness  of  a 
stormy  night  closed  in. 

When  I  heard  today  about  the 
pilot  of  the  light  plane  which  so 
nearly  hit  the  ground,  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  seven  surprised 
honkers.  It  can  happen  to  geese. 


Mr.  Sparrow 
Versus  Downy 

M.  M.  Turnquist, 

Prairie  River 

The  following  episode  took  place 
on  January  10,  of  this  year.  We  have 
a  bird-feeder  in  our  yard,  and  of 
course  several  species  of  birds  en¬ 
joy  their  daily  meals  there.  A  Downy 
Woodpecker  was  enjoying  his  after¬ 
noon  lunch  when  along  came  Mr. 
Sparrow,  who  insisted  on  testing 
Downy’s  lunch.  To  my  surprise  the 
Woodpecker  would  not  stand  for  it 
and  took  after  the  Sparrow  who 
headed  for  a  nearby  spruce.  When 
the  sparrow  could  no  longer  keep 
away  from  his  persistent  pursuer  he 
flew  to  some  plum  trees  on  the  lot 
just  north  of  ours  —  with  Downy 
right  on  his  tail.  This  kept  up  for 
some  time  until  Downy  figured  he 
had  won  the  battle  —  then  he  flew 
back  and  continued  his  lunch.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Sparrow  got  the  worst 
of  the  deal. 
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Ruthless  Picking  Destroys 
Our  Wild  Flowers 

Winnipeg  Free  Press 


The  coming  of  spring  prompted 
Dr.  W.  R.  Leslie,  superintendent  of 
the  experimental  station,  Morden, 
Man.,  to  make  the  following  com¬ 
ment  on  western  Canadian  wild 
flowers: 

“Wild  flowers  are  among  the  won¬ 
derful  gifts  of  nature.  They  deck 
the  landscape  in  woodland,  hillside, 
meadow  and  swamp.  Most  unfortun¬ 
ately  some  of  these  beauties  of  the 
outdoors  are  becoming  only  mem¬ 
ories  due  to  ruthless  picking  and 
careless  pulling  of  plants. 

“Among  the  wild  flowers  which 
should  not  be  picked  are:  all  orchids 
including  lady’s  slipper,  lilies,  pitcher 


Small  Wood  Anemone 

Ronald  Hooper,  Somme,  Sask. 

Last  spring  I  found  a  patch  of 
Small  Wood  Anemone  (A.  quinque- 
folia),  covering  an  area  of  about  100 
square  feet.  They  were  growing  on 
unbroken  high  ground  among  short 
aspen  saplings.  They  were  beautiful 

—  even  more  beautiful  than  our 
other  anemonies  because  of  the 
pinkish  tinge  of  the  sepals,  and  the 
dense  mat  they  formed. 

A  specimen  of  this  plant  was  iden¬ 
tified  for  me  by  A.  C.  Budd.  This 
may  be  the  first  record  for  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  It  has  been  found  at  Dau¬ 
phin,  Manitoba. 

Other  anemonies  I  have  in  my  col¬ 
lection  of  plants  of  the  Somme  area 
are: 

Canada  Anemone  (A.  canadensis) 

—  very  common  in  deciduous  woods. 

Long-fruited  Anemone  (A.  cylin- 
drica)  —  fairly  common  in  decidu¬ 
ous  woods. 

Cut-leaved  Anemone  (A.  multi- 
fida)  —  one  plant  found  on  a  rocky 
open  hilltop. 


plants,  shooting  stars,  trilliums,  col¬ 
umbine,  prairie  mallow,  scarlet  gaura, 
bunchberry,  dogwood,  bluebells,  wa¬ 
ter  lilies,  Indian  pipe,  spotted  win- 
tergreen,  anemone,  fringed  gentian, 
and  walking  ferns. 

“The  following  group  of  wild 
flowers  may  be  picked  in  small  mea¬ 
sure  providing  the  roots  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed:  Hepatica,  dogtooth  violet, 
bloodroot,  ferns,  iris,  meadow  rue, 
clematis,  wild  geranium,  marsh  mar¬ 
igold,  gaillardia,  marsh  pink,  beard- 
tongue,  common  violets,  closed  gen¬ 
tian,  yellow  wood  sorrel,  Solomon’s 
seal,  lupine,  meadowsweet,  and  wild 
roses.” 


The  Brown  Thrasher 

John  E.  Nixon 
Wauchope,  Sask. 

Not  yours  the  haunts  of  robin,  dove 
or  wren 

Who  ever  seek  our  dwellings;  your 
demesne 

Is  set  in  lonely  thickets  lush  and 
green, 

Far  off  from  gardens  and  the  homes 
of  men. 

Only  on  sunny  mornings  now  and 
then, 

Before  the  leaves  have  lost  their 
dewy  sheen, 

And  choosing  rather  to  be  heard  than 
seen, 

You  wake  us  with  your  ecstasies 
again. 

Shy  Chorister,  whose  depth  and 
power  of  song 

Ranges  all  octaves  with  a  master’s 
ease; 

The  sweetest  singer  of  all  prairie 
birds, 

Whether  you  pipe  your  music  full 
and  strong 

Or  lull  yourself  with  low  soliloquies 

And  tell  your  love  in  almost  human 
words. 
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NATURE’S  SCHOOLHOU? 

We  have  good  news  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Dick  Bird,  of  Bird  Films, 
Regina.,  has  offered  a  prize  of  a  $50.00  camera  to  the  Grand  Winner  of  all 
the  stories  entered  in  the  Blue  Jay  Story  Contest,  which  terminates  August 
1,  1955. 

We  were  quite  disappointed  at  the  number  of  stories  submitted  for  this 
issue.  The  fault  may  have  been  ours,  in  not  reprinting  the  rules.  Read  these 
carefully;  submit  your  observations,  illustrated  if  possible,  and  qualify,  not 
only  for  a  prize  of  a  Field  Guide  in  the  next  issue,  but  for  the  Grand  Jubilee 
prize  as  well. 

The  story  must  be  of  a  current  original  nature  observation  written  in 
not  less  than  350  words,  and  preferably  not  more  than  500  words.  Any  school 


Sharptails’ 
Dancing  Ground 

by  Darcy  Wershler,  Age  15 
Grade  10,  Yorkton  Collegiate 

Those  who  have  ever  witnessed 
the  strange  dance  of  that  sly  wood¬ 
land  forager,  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
can  imagine  the  thrill  that  I  received 
as  I  watched  this  unique  perform¬ 
ance  one  warm  spring  evening. 

As  I  was  walking  through  the 
willows  which  border  a  nearby 
slough,  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
whir  of  wings  and  the  form  of  a 
“chicken”  dodging  through  the  trees 
ahead  of  me.  This  sudden,  unex¬ 
pected  break  in  the  stillness  of  the 
evening  cautioned,  and  I  crept  slow¬ 
ly  to  a  nearby  clearing  in  the  wil¬ 
lows,  but  without  further  incident. 
I  heard  a  fluttering  sound  to  my 
right,  and  as  I  crept  to  the  ridge 
and  peered  through  the  grass  I  re¬ 
coiled  in  surprise.  There,  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  ahead  of  me  were 
six  Sharp-tailed  Grouse;  a  seventh, 
which  I  took  as  their  sentinel,  was 
perched  on  a  nearby  knoll. 

I  took  special  interest  in  the  pair 
of  birds  nearest  me.  The  one  which 
in  my  perception  was  the  cock,  had 
his  head  feathers  ruffled  up,  his  tail 
stiff,  and  his  wings  spread  at  the 
sides.  His  head  was  poised  as  he  sud¬ 
denly  "rushed  forward,  and  went 
through  a  series  of  the  weirdest 
antics,  high-lighted  by  a  series  of 
soft  utterances  and  a  grotesque  leap 
into  the  air. 

At  this  moment  I  sneezed,  and  the 
startled  birds  without  hesitation  took 


to  the  air.  I  was  disappointed  that  I 
could  not  have  witnessed  more  of 
this  strange  act,  yet  I  left  the  clear¬ 
ing  with  “a  sweet  taste  in  my  mouth”, 
considering  how  fortunate  I  was  to 
see  what  I  did  see  that  evening. 

The  Thief 

by  Jack  Dayman,  Age  14 
Grade  9,  Botha  Junior  High  School, 
Alberta. 

The  magpies  are  quite  a  menace 
around  our  farm  as  we  found  out 
last  spring.  My  mother  had  about 
30  young  turkeys  in  pens  a  little 
way  from  the  house.  They  were  do¬ 
ing  fine  for  a  few  days,  then  Mom 
noticed  that  nearly  half  of  them 
were  gone.  We  kept  pretty  close 
watch  on  them  from  then  on.  Then 
one  day  while  I  was  walking  to  the 
chicken  house,  I  heard  a  loud 
squeaking.  I  looked  around  and  saw 
a  magpie  carrying  a  little  turkey 
away.  I  thought  fast,  wound  up,  and 
threw  the  orange  I  was  about  to  eat 
at  the  intruder.  Fortunately  for  the 
magpie,  the  orange  missed  and  hit 
the  chicken  house,  splattering  all 
over.  The  magpie  must  have  been 
frightened  because  it  dropped  the 
turkey  and  made  a  hasty  retreat.  I 
went  and  picked  up  the  very  fright¬ 
ened  turkey  and  put  it  with  its 
mother.  The  magpies  never  got  any 
more  turkeys  that  year. 
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Boys’  and  Girls’  Section 

student  may  enter.  Send  your  name,  address,  age,  grade  and  school  to  the 
editor,  L.  T.  Carmichael,  1077  Garnet  St.,  Regina. 

A  choice  of  Peterson’s  Field  Guides  (birds,  mammals  or  butterflies)  or 
Wherry’s  “Wild  Flower  Guide,”  plus  a  subscription  to  the  “Blue  Jay,”  will 
be  given  as  a  prize  for  the  best  story  received  for  each  issue.  When  submitting 
your  story,  please  indicate  your  choice  of  prize. 

The  deadline  for  the  reception  of  material  for  the  next  issue  will  be 
July  15. 

The  prize  winner  for  this  issue  is  Darcy  Wershler,  of  Yorkton  Collegiate 
Institute.  The  prize  is  donated  by  L.  T.  Carmichael,  Regina. 


The  Flight  of  The 
Queen  Ants 

by  Roxby  Hughes,  Age  10 
Grade  4,  Simpson  School,  Yorkton 

Once  in  the  summer  of  1951  I 
was  going  to  the  City  Dairy  on  Laur- 
ier  Ave.  in  Yorkton,  when  I  saw  a 
flight  of  Royal  (Queen)  Ants.  There 
were  about  twenty-five  of  them  with 
wings.  They  were  coming  out  of  a 
crack  in  the  sidewalk.  About  forty- 
five  little  black  ants  were  watching 
them.  These  ants  didn’t  have  wings. 
The  winged  ants  flew  up,  though  a 
large  tree  hid  them.  It  was  surpris¬ 
ing,  although  I  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing  until  this  year  when 
we  took  up  about  ants  in  school.  I 
was  watching  them  for  quite  a  little 
while  and  was  frightened  because  I 
thought  they  were  going  to  fly  up 
and  bite  me. 

From  my  own  observations  since, 
I  believe  that  black  ants  cannot  bite. 
Whenever  I  have  picked  them  up 
they  have  not  bitten  me.  Red  ants 
will  bite  nearly  every  time  when  I 
pick  them  up.  This  year  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  watch  the  flight  of  the  royal 
ants  again. 

Who  Are  They? 

Mrs.  John  Hubbard 
Grenfell,  Sask. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and 
colorful  of  our  Canadian  birds  are 
the  Sparrows.  And  I  don’t  mean 
the  English  or  House  Sparrow  who 
isn’t  related  to  our  American  Spar¬ 
rows. 


In  the  December  issue  of  Blue  Jay 
I  described  four  of  this  family,  the 
colorful  little  Redpoll,  the  larger 
Evening  and  Pine  Grosbeaks  and 
that  wanderer  of  winter  storms,  the 
Snow  Bunting. 

Conical  bills  (cone  shaped)  are 
one  of  the  best  points  in  picking  out 
sparrows. 

A  few  can  be  easily  recognized  by 
their  bright  coloration  as  the  bril¬ 
liant  gold,  black  and  white  Gold¬ 
finch,  and  the  black  Lark  Bunting 
with  its  white  wing  patch.  These  are 
the  colorations  of  the  male;  the  fe¬ 
male  colours  are  modified  in  both 
cases,  and  the  female  Lark  Bunting 
is  a  drab  brown  stripet  creature. 

But  there  are  a  myriad  of  sparrows 
all  of  the  same  “stripe”,  woody 
browns,  striped  on  the  back,  some 
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striped  on  the  breast  and  some  not. 
The  points  of  difference  between 
these  brown-striped  quickly  moving 
little  birds  are  sometimes  very  slight. 

The  early  arrival  of  the  Tree 
Sparrow  in  spring  is  a  help  in  know¬ 
ing  it.  Also  it  has  a  reddish  cap  and 
small  dark  spot  in  the  middle  of  his 
off-white  breast. 

The  Song  Sparrow  has  a  spot  too 
but  it  is  formed  by  the  coming  to¬ 
gether  of  many  stripes  on  its  breast. 
Its  song  too  is  very  characteristic. 
The  one  we  hear  here  year  after 
year  (and  I  think  from  its  location 
it  must  be  the  same  one)  starts  out 
with  three  very  high  notes  followed 
by  a  run  of  notes. 

The  White-crowned  and  White- 
throated  Sparrows  can  be  easily  con¬ 
fused  with  each  other  for  they  both 
have  brown  striped  backs,  greyish 
breasts  and  black  and  white  striped 
heads.  However,  the  White-throated 
has  a  definite  little  white  throat 
patch  and  he  also  has  a  yellow  spot 
in  front  of  his  eye  which  isn’t  too 
difficult  to  see  with  the  bird  in  fair 
view. 

All  the  Sparrows  I  have  described 
this  time  have  characteristics  and 
interesting  songs  and  these  songs, 
once  learned  are  an  easy  clue  to 
identification. 

The  Goldfinch  and  Song  Sparrow 
are  the  only  two  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  know  to  nest  here. 

But  one  very  common  Sparrow 
that  does  nest  almost  everywhere  on 
the  Prairies  is  the  Vesper  Sparrow. 
It  is  a  very  dull  brown-striped  little 
bird,  but  brownish  red  shoulder 


patches  and  white  outer  tail  feathers 
are  usually  sufficient  to  separate  it 
from  others  of  its  kind.  It  nests  on 
the  ground  and  does  not  pick  a  high 
vantage  point  from  which  to  sing  its 
cheerful  song  as  does  the  Song 
Sparrow. 

There  are  forty  or  so  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  listed  on  the 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Society’s 
field-checking  list  so  don’t  be  dis¬ 
couraged  if  it  takes  you  a  little  while 
to  get  them  sorted  out. 

The  Moon 

M.  Brooker,  Grassy  Lake,  Sask. 

No  other  part  of  nature  can  rival 
the  beauty,  intrigue,  and  mystery  of 
the  sky.  Its  ever  changing  cloud 
formations,  colours,  bright  planets, 
winking  stars,  and  nearest  and  most 
dear  to  us,  the  moon. 

The  moon,  according  to  our  fine 
old-timers,  rules  the  weather,  tells  us 
we  must  not  do  this  now,  and  when 
to  do  that.  But  most  fascinating  to  us, 
was  when  she  hung  shrouded  under 
the  earth’s  shadow  on  January  18th. 

For  those  who  did  not  see  the 
eclipse,  the  moon  appeared  a  rosy 
tinted  globe,  heavily  shadowed  on 
the  north  side,  and  rimmed  with  gold 
on  the  south  side.  Usually  the  moon 
appears  flat,  except  for  the  shadowed 
craters,  but  under  the  earth’s  shadow 
she  became  a  round  globe,  as  a  globe 
on  a  classroom  desk. 

It  gives  us  the  fresh  assurance  that 
we  are  not  alone,  and  that  other  solid 
bodies  share  our  endless  ride  through 
the  universe. 
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Protection  of  Hawks  and  Owls 

L.  T.  CARMICHAEL 


The  Blue  Jay  has  received  many 
reports  of  hawks  and  owls  being 
shot  because  of  mistaken  identity. 
Recently  we  received  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  two  species  of  hawks  shot 
on  the  same  day,  while  the  hunter 
was  in  search  for  a  still  more  de¬ 
structive  culprit. 

In  our  last  issue  we  asked  our 
readers  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the 
Great  Grey  Owl.  On  March  27,  one 
of  these  birds  was  shot  at  Spirit 
Lake,  Saskatchewan,  in  mistake  for 
a  Horned  Owl  “that  had  come  to 
prey  on  chickens.  This  happened  at 
dusk,  which  partly  explains  the  mis¬ 
take  in  identity.” 

In  commenting  on  this  incident 
the  Calgary  Albertan  writes:  “What 
right  has  man  to  exterminate  other 
species  of  God’s  creatures  from  the 
earth?  The  Passenger  Pigeon  as  a 
‘race’  was  completely  wiped  out,  and 
now  the  Whooping  Crane  and  the 
Great  Grey  Owl  are  going  the  same 
way.” 

We  think  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Soc¬ 
iety  pressed  for  the  introduction  of 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  all 
hawks  and  owls. 

It  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society  that 
Michigan’s  hawks  and  owls  won’t 
have  to  dodge  bullets  any  longer. 
After  an  intensive  state-wide  edu¬ 


cational  campaign  by  Audubon  Soc¬ 
ieties  and  sportsmen’s  clubs,  the  bill 
was  passed  in  April  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture. 

It  is  now  illegial  to  kill  any  kind 
of  hawk  or  owl  in  Michigan.  An  ex¬ 
ception  provides  that  farmers  may 
destroy  these  birds  on  the  rare  oc- 
cassions  when  they  are  doing  actual 
damage  to  domestic  stock. 

Michigan  is  the  second  state  to 
give  effective  protection  to  all  birds 
of  prey,  Connecticut  took  the  same 
action  in  1951. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Audubon  Soc¬ 
iety  writes:  “We  believe  that  many 
other  states  will  soon  follow  Michi¬ 
gan’s  good  example.  The  public  is 
beginning  to  recognize  that  predators 
are  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
wildlife  community  and  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  slaughter  of  hawks,  owls,  and 
other  predator  species  is  detrimental 
to  the  cause  of  wildlife  conservation. 
The  small  creatures  that  hawks  and 
owls  eat  breed  so  rapidly  that  there 
is  an  important  job  for  every  bird 
of  prey  to  do.” 

What  is  good  for  Michigan  and 
Connecticut  is  also  good  for  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  I  think  there  is  real  merit 
in  such  legislation,  and  that  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  “put  the  shoulder  be¬ 
hind  the  wheel”  and  obtain  re¬ 
sults. 
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Found  Nest  of  The 
Great  Grey  Ow! 

Ed  Robinson, 

Wawanesa,  Manitoba 

The  article  appearing  in  the  last 
issue  about  the  Great  Grey  Owl  in¬ 
terested  me  very  much.  According  to 
Mr.  A.  G.  Lawrence,  of  “Chickadee 
Notes”,  I  have  the  only  nesting  re¬ 
port  for  Manitoba,  except  one  at 
Carman  in  1884.  The  one  I  found  was 
at  East  Bay  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Dauphin,  on  May  14,  1926. 

The  nest  was  built  in  a  Red-tailed 
Hawk’s  nest  about  15  or  20  feet  up 
in  a  poplar  tree,  growing  on  the 
south  side  of  a  large  clearing.  I  can 
well  remember  seeing  these  hugh 
birds  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Three 
young,  of .  different  sizes,  were  in 
the  nest.  I  also  had  one  which  I 
mounted  myself.  I  cannot  remember 
where  it  came  from,  but  as  usual  it 
was  shot  by  someone  and  given  to 
me  in  the  winter  time. 

It  Is  A  Foolish  Bird 

K.  E.  Baines, 

Tisdale,  Sask. 

I  doubt  if  the  Great  Grey  Owl  is 
as  rare  as  we  are  led  to  believe.  In 
the  big  game  hunting  season  of  1925 
I  shot  one  of  these  birds,  mistaking 
it  in  the  tree  for  a  Horned  Owl.  The 
following  summer  I  homesteaded  and 
worked  on  a  road  construction  job  in 
the  Prairie  River  district  and  saw 
these  birds  many  times  while  roam¬ 
ing  the  adjacent  bush.  At  that  time 
the  district  south  of  Prairie  River 
had  not  been  settled,  and  the  Great 
Grey  Owl  was  fairly  common.  I  al¬ 
ways  saw  them  in  stands  of  large 
poplar  during  June  and  July. 

I  have  seen  them  only  once  or 
twice  in  winter  —  more  recently, 
during  winter  hunting  at  Leaf  Lake, 
north-east  of  Hudson  Bay,  Sask.,  and 
then  close  to  heavy  spruce.  The 
Great  Gray  Owl  is  a  bird  of  the  deep 
forest,  occasionally  sitting  for  long 
periods  on  the  sunshiny  side  of  a 
lake  or  other  opening.  It  is  very 
heavily  feathered  which  probably  in¬ 
dicates  it  is  so  equipped  to  with¬ 
stand  much  cold.  It  is  a  very  foolish 
bird  as  far  as  man  is  concerned  and 
will  remain  in  the  same  perch  even 
after  being  shot  at  repeatedly  with  a 


heavy  sporting  rifle.  Consequently  it 
is  quickly  exterminated  as  settle¬ 
ment  takes  place. 

Great  Horned  Owl’s  Nest 

William  Anaka, 

Spirit  Lake 

On  April  18  I  located  a  Great 
Horned  Owl’s  nest  in  the  woods 
along  the  north-east  side  of  Spirit 
Lake.  While  making  my  way  to  the 
nest  through  the  brush,  the  female 
owl  flew  off  and  alighted  on  a  tree 
about  twenty  yards  away.  Almost 
immediately  she  began  uttering  a 
high  pitched  whistle  somewhat  like 
a  young  bird  in  distress.  At  the  same 
time  she  spread  her  wings  and  tail 
wide,  and  awkwardly  walked  a  few 
steps  along  the  branch.  She  flopped 
to  a  lower  one  and  repeated  the 
performance  —  then  tumbled  to  the 
ground;  all  this  time  giving  the  dis¬ 
tress  whistle.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a 
broken  wing  act  to  lure  me  away 
from  the  nest.  Although  I  usually 
locate  several  Horned  Owl  nests 
every  spring,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  noted  a  performance  like  the 
one  described. 

When  I  climbed  up  to  the  nest 
there  were  three  young  owls,  about 
a  week  old,  inside.  Also  in  the  nest 
were  five  or  six  meadow  mice,  a 
pocket  gopher  and  a  rabbit  leg.  Un¬ 
derneath  the  nest  were  a  number  of 
crow  feathers. 

Although  the  Horned  Owl  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  bad  actor,  this 
family  appeared  to  be  on  the  best 
behaviour. 


An  unusual  large  flight  of  Buteo 
Hawks  passed  over  the  district  from 
April  9  to  13.  Most  of  these  were  in 
singles  and  pairs  —  several  large 
flocks  were  noted.  During  a  two  hour 
stretch  on  the  afternoon  of  April  11, 
I  counted  52  hawks.  In  the  mornings 
they  could  be  seen  everywhere 
perched  in  the  trees  where  they  rest¬ 
ed  for  the  night.  An  approximate 
estimate  for  the  five  days  would  be 
from  600  to  800  hawks. 

Almost  all  of  those  identified  were 
Red-tailed  Hawks.  Blacked  phased 
birds  were  common.  One  of  these  I 
identified  as  a  Harlan’s  Hawk.  There 
were  also  several  light  colored  in¬ 
dividuals  with  just  a  trace  of  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  wings  and  belly,  and 
cream-colored  tails. 
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THE  NAMES  OF  HAWKS 

By  DR.  STUART  HOUSTON 

One  of  the  problems  that  concerns  us  greatly  is  the  needless  and  wanton 
destruction  of  our  beneficial  hawks.  Our  commoner  hawks  are  a  great  asset 
to  the  farmer,  as  they  destroy  large  numbers  of  mice  and  gophers.  As  one 
method  of  educating  our  younger  members  to  these  facts,  we  try  to  teach 
them  how  to  identify  the  different  groups  of  “Hawks.” 

First  of  all,  the  big,  fat,  sleepy-looking  hawks  that  perch  on  a  fence 
pole  or  telegraph  pole,  are  “gopher  hawks”  or  Buteos.  They  are  beneficial. 
Secondly,  the  birds  that  diet  predominantly  on  smaller  birds,  and  farmers’ 
chickens,  are  the  Accipiters.  They  are  wary,  swift  moving  birds,  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  wooded  areas,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  a  good  look  at  them, 
and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  farmer  in  this  district  who  has  been  able  to  shoot 
one.  As  a  good  safe  rule,  which  will  rarely  be  wrong,  I  always  say,  “Never 
shoot  a  hawk  you  can  get  near  enough  to  shoot.” 

Peterson,  in  his  “Field  Guide  to  Birds”  says  that  in  England  the  only 
birds  called  hawks  are  the  “Accipiters.”  The  colonists  who  first  settled  on 
this  continent  were  not  naturalists,  so  they  applied  the  name  Hawk  to  almost 
all  the  day-flying  raptores.  This  has  been  a  great  handicap  because  of  the 
stigma  attached  to  the  name  “Hawk.” 

In  Yorkton,  we  have  found  that  the  boys  can  soon  learn  to  recognize 
the  beneficial  “Buteos,”  and  name  them  often  at  up  to  a  mile  away,  long 
before  we  can  tell  which  species  it  is.  We  have  stopped  calling  them  “Hawks.” 
We  also  try  to  follow  Peterson  in  calling  the  Marsh  Hawk,  the  Marsh 
Harrier;  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  the  Kestrel;  the  Pigeon  Hawk,  the  Merlin;  and 
the  Duck  Hawk,  the  Peregrine.  To  help  with  this  little  project,  we  have 
similarly  changed  the  names  in  the  new  Field  Checking  List. 


Saw-Whet  Owl 


George  M.  Hruska,  Gerald,  Sask. 


This  little  Owl  is  a  Saw-whet  and 
it  has  been  around  our  straw  cattle 
shed  for  about  four  winters.  It  seems 
to  be  very  tame.  I  came  so  close 
when  taking  this  picture  that  I  could 
easily  have  touched  it  with  my  hand. 

We’ve  had  a  very  good  year  for 
hawks  at  Gerald  this  spring.  I  count¬ 
ed  twelve  in  the  sky  at  once  within 


a  half  mile  from  me.  Also  I  have 
seen  four  Bald  Eagles,  so  far.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  reason  for  their  abundance 
is  because  of  the  large  number  of 
bush  rabbits. 

The  Return  Of 
The  Hawks 

Joyce  Gunn, 

Spirit  Lake,  Sask. 

The  week  end  of  April  10th  and 
11th  was  noted  in  this  district  for 
the  great  number  of  hawks  in  evi¬ 
dence.  We  had  noticed  a  few  going 
over  each  day  but  it  was  not  until 
Saturday  that  the  numbers  really  in¬ 
creased  and  then  on  Sunday  the  11th 
they  were  really  here  in  full  force. 
In  the  morning  I  spotted  a  large 
flock  circling  and  after  three  counts 
finally  decided  there  were  between 
55  and  60  in  the  flock. 

In  the  afternoon,  armed  with  a 
sketch  pad,  pencil  and  binoculars  I 
took  up  a  position  on  one  of  the 
higher  sandhills  and  proceeded  to  see 
how  many  species  there  were.  The 
most  numerous  seemed  to  be  the 
Redtailed,  followed  closely  in  num- 

( Continued  on  page  31) 
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CONSERVATION  IN  ACTION 


By  FRED  G.  BARD,  Director,  Provincial  Museum 


— Photo  by  Fred  Bard 

Dalton  Dean,  Museum  Assistant. 


Two  years  ago  the  Museum  car¬ 
ried  on  some  experiments  that  were 
later  published  in  the  “Blue  Jay.” 
These  experiments  were  to  solve  the 
housing  problems  for  Golden-eye 
Ducks,  mainly  along  the  Qu’Appelle 
Valley. 

The  lack  of  nesting  sites  caused 
through  the  long  period  of  drought 
has  been  somewhat  overcome  by  the 
placing  of  small  nail  kegs  painted 
in  camouflage  colours  and  given 
numbers  for  later  checking.  These 
barrels  have  been  used  by  Golden¬ 
eye  Ducks  as  well  as  a  female  Red 
Squirrel  who  used  one  for  two  years 
to  raise  her  young  and  a  Sparrow 
Hawk. 

In  order  to  obtain  sufficient  data, 
a  program  was  launched  this  last 
winter,  through  the  Wildlife  Conser¬ 
vation  League  —  a  junior  organi¬ 
zation  of  teen-age  boys.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  comes  from  Mr.  A1  Copeman, 
the  founder  of  the  League,  Mr.  Hart¬ 
well  of  the  Natural  Resources  and 
other  staff  members  of  the  Resources 
Department,  Ducks  Unlimited  and 
the  Museum.  Speakers  are  arranged 


in  advance  and  motion  pictures 
shown.  Topics  illustrated  are  design¬ 
ed  for  the  correct  use  of  fire-arms, 
personal  conduct  when  out  hunting 
and  fishing,  conservation  practises 
and  natural  history. 

The  barrels  were  prepared,  by  the 
boys  under  supervision  at  the  Mus¬ 
eum,  and  installed  on  the  north-east 
of'  Last  Mountain  Lake  on  a  Sunday 
in  March.  All  of  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  organizations  participated  on  the 
establishing  of  these  fifty  barrels  on 
this  occasion.  We  look  forward  to  the 
results  and  hope  they  will  be  encour¬ 
aging. 

Regulations  covering  hunting  and 
fishing  are  designed  to  allow  har¬ 
vesting  of  these  crops  and  not  de¬ 
plete  the  supply. 

Our  sportsmen  have  too  little  con¬ 
tact  with  the  needs  and  basic  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our 
game.  Projects  such  as  the  Golden¬ 
eye  Duck  nest  projects  encourage 
better  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  great  privilege  we  enjoy 
in  that  of  hunting  and  fishing  in 
Canada. 
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CONSERVATION  IN  ACTION 


Wildlife  Conservation  League,  Regina  Beach,  March  14,  1954 


— Photo  by  Fred  Bard 


Placing  nest  kegs  for  Golden-eye 
Ducks 


A  Similar 
Yorkton  Project 


— Photo  by  Cliff  Shaw 


Photo  of  Wayne  Bjorgan  and 
friend  putting  up  a  Goldeneye  nest¬ 
ing  box  at  York  Lake,  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  a  flock  of  Goldeneyes 
sitting  on  the  water.  We  hope  a  pair 
will  stay  and  use  it.  Dr.  Suart  Hous¬ 
ton  made  13  such  boxes  from  nail 
kegs  for  use  near  Yorkton.  They  are 
placed  about  twenty  feet  above 
ground.  Fred  Bard  and  his  Regina 
boys’  conservation  group  have  a 
similar  project  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 
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OUR  NEIGHBORS 

N.  E.  Robinson 


Our  neighbors  are  squatters.  They 
came  some  years  ago  without  invita¬ 
tion  and  made  their  home  in  our 
front  yard.  Each  year  they  bring 
Spring  with  them  when  they  return 
from  wintering  in  the  South.  Travel 
restrictions  have  not  affected  them 
and  the  Mister  of  the  family  wears 
the  latest  fashion  in  masculine 
clothes  and  struts  his  red  waistcoat 
with  the  cockiest  of  manner.  Mrs. 
Robin,  slightly  smaller  and  more  sub¬ 
dued  is  too  busy  home  making  to 
bother  about  clothes. 

The  neighborhood  is  combed  for 
pieces  of  string,  bits  of  bright  wool 
or  cotton  to  fasten  the  nest  and  line 
it.  One  year  the  writer  watched  a 
pair  of  Robins  building  a  nest  on 
the  top  of  a  round  water  drain  on 
the  eaves  of  the  house  next  door. 
The  wind  whirling  through  between 
the  houses,  blew  the  twigs  and  sticks 
away  as  fast  as  they  could  get  a 
few  in  place.  After  the  third  attempt 
Mr.  Robin  took  steps  to  remedy  the 
trouble.  He  flew  away  and  came 
back  with  a  long  string,  two  or 
three  feet,  which  he  fastened  secure¬ 
ly  around  the  pipe  and  then  tied 
the  twigs  to  it.  That  nest  was  in  a 
windy  location  but  was  held  solid 
and  safe. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  work 
steadily  to  gather  materials  for  the 
nest  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  the 
four  eggs  are  laid  and  Mrs.  Robin 
begins  setting.  A  tiresome  business 
it  must  be  to  sit  on  a  nest  all  day 
and  all  night  in  wind  or  rain.  Mrs. 
Robin  leaves  the  nest  to  get  food  and 
water,  and  while  she  is  away  Father 
takes  over.  Our  friend  of  the  water 
pipes  must  have  been  a  young 
Father  for  he  used  to  sit  with  his 
tail  to  the  wind  and  every  gust  blew 
him  precariously  like  a  sail,  so  that 
he  rocked  back  and  forth  on  the  nest. 
By  the  time  his  mate  arrived  back 
he  looked  as  harrassed  and  out  of 
sorts  as  most  males  do  after  half  an 
hour  of  family  responsibility.  Mrs. 
Robin  would  look  at  him  in  disgust 
and  turn  and  face  the  wind  which 
smoothed  her  feathers  down  flat. 

The  day  comes  when  the  proud 
parents  realize  they  have  four  big 
mouths  to  feed,  and  you  can  soon  tell 


when  this  responsibility  has  arrived 
by  the  daring  way  Father  and  Mo¬ 
ther  hunt  for  food,  showing  little  fear 
of  humans.  If  the  garden  is  being  dug 
and  has  plenty  of  fat  angle  worms, 
they  are  almost  under  the  fork  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  victim.  They  believe  “the 
best  is  none  too  good”  for  their  fam¬ 
ily,  so  do  not  kill  the  worm  but  coil 
it  around  the  beak  like  a  piece  of 
string.  With  this  squirming  warm 
meal  they  fly  home.  There  the 
parent  holds  one  end  of  the  worm 
while  each  youngster  takes  a  bit  in 
turn  if  the  worm  is  long  enough  for 
four  bites.  If  it  is  a  smaller  worm 
those  that  get  a  bite  have  to  wait 
the  next  time,  so  that  all  have  a  fair 
chance. 

Young  Robins  are  like  human 
alarm  clocks  and  rout  their  parents 
out  for  food,  shortly  after  daylight, 
and  from  then  on  they  keep  their 
mouths  open  wide.  When  you  see  a 
Robin  darting  here  and  there  turning 
his  head  this  way  and  that  —  he  is 
not  performing  for  your  benefit.  He 
is  a  listening  post  and  when  a  worm 
moves  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
he  pounces  and  pulls  a  meal  out  of 
the  ground.  That  is  why  you  see 
him  where  water  is  spraying  on  grass. 
He  probably  does  not  like  the  bath 
too  well  but  it  helps  him  find  the 
necessary  food  quota,  by  bringing 
the  worms  to  the  surface. 

When  at  last  the  ugly  darlings  of 
the  Robin  family  begin  to  look  less 
like  a  huge  cavity  and  more  like  a 
bird  it  will  soon  be  time  to  fly.  This 
day  is  a  crisis  in  the  young  lives. 
Once  out  of  the  nest  they  seldom  re¬ 
turn.  When  Mrs.  Robin  thinks  they 
are  ready,  she  takes  up  a  position  on 
a  branch  of  a  tree  or  nearby  roof 
about  the  height  of  the  nest.  There 
she  starts  calling,  giving  encourage¬ 
ment  with  every  call.  I  n  our  drain 
pipe  family  there  was  one  timid  soul, 
who  would  get  to  the  edge  of  the 
nest  and  be  ready  to  take  off  and 
then  get  nervous  and  fall  back  into 
the  nest  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 
The  mother  encouraged  and  coaxed 
for  a  long  time  but  it  was  three 
hours  before  he  would  venture.  I  am 
afraid,  long  before  that,  his  mother 
was  scolding  him  for  a  coward  for 
she  sounded  very  angry.  However, 
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like  some  humans,  he  seemed  more 
proud  than  any  of  the  others  when 
at  last  he  landed  safely. 

Following  the  flight  from  the  nest 
there  is  a  day  or  two  of  anxiety  until 
the  wings  are  strong  and  sure  enough 
to  carry  their  owner  quickly  from 
the  path  of  a  sneaking  cat.  Last 
year  I  helped  our  neighbor  stand 
guard,  sometimes  chasing  a  four¬ 
legged  enemy  away,  sometimes  chas¬ 
ing  the  young  Robin  up  to  a  higher 
perch  when  he  thought,  in  his  ignor¬ 
ance,  safety  lay  on  the  ground.  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Robin  will  expect  my  help 
again  this  year  for  she  has  her  family 
in  a  branch  just  outside  my  bedroom 
window  where  she  knows  I  can  help 
her  keep  watch. 


Bluebird  Arrives  April  10 

M.  M.  NAIR,  Grande  Prairie,  Alta. 

I  doubt  if  the  word  that  I  saw  a 
Bluebird  on  April  10th  this  year  is 
any  record  but  with  the  cold  and 
backward  Spring  we  are  experienc¬ 
ing  in  our  Peace  River  country  this 
year,  it  may  be  so.  Yesterday,  April 
18,  on  a  drive  of  about  ten  miles  we 
saw  such  a  great  number  of  owls, 
seemingly  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  but 
the  most  outstanding  was  a  Snowy, 
sitting  in  a  particularly  snowed  over 
world  like  a  slab  of  snow,  until  the 
movement  of  his  head  made  us  rea¬ 
lize  it  was  a  bird. 


New  Historical  Society 

Our  best  wishes  are  extended  to 
the  new  club  recently  organized  at 
Spy  Hill.  The  club  has  adopted  the 
name  of  “The  Wolverine  Hobby  and 
Historical  Society.”  Members  of  the 
group  from  Tantallon,  Welby,  Hazel- 
cliffe,  Gerald,  Russell  and  Spy  Hill 
are  planning  an  active  program. 

President  is  Mr.  W.  J.  McDonald 
of  Yorkton;  vice-president,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Dafoe,  Spy  Hill;  and  secretary -trea¬ 
surer,  A.  M.  Provick  of  Hazelcliffe. 
This  group  was  formed  to  foster  hob¬ 
bies  and  preserve  historical  data.  The 
name  “Wolverine”  was  chosen  in  that 
it  was  the  name  of  a  hill  now  known 
as  Spy  Hill.  It  is  also  the  name  of 
creeks  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
with  historical  significance. 

—  Cliff  Shaw,  Yorkton 


Nature  Briefs 

On  April  27  we  counted  thirty-five 
deer  grazing  in  the  field  near  the 
house.  They  show  very  little  fear 
of  us  —  perhaps  because  we  do  not 
allow  any  shooting  on  this  farm. 

—  Mrs.  Robert  Greenbank,  Kelso 
*  *  * 

I  hope  the  name  of  the  “Blue  Jay” 
will  not  be  changed  but  I  think  it 
might  be  designated  as  Western  Can¬ 
ada’s  Nature  Magazine,  rather  than 
Saskatchewan’s,  since  Manitoba,  Al¬ 
berta  and  British  Columbia  letters  are 
not  lacking  in  the  issues,  I  have  no¬ 
ticed. 

— M.  M.  Nair,  Grande  Prairie,  Alta. 
*  *  * 

Stuart  J.  Francis,  of  Sprucedale 
Farm,  Torch  River,  applied  for  a 
bird-banding  permit  this  past  winter. 
Assisted  by  his  brother,  Stanley,  and 
his  father,  C.  Stuart  Francis,  he  made 
the  necessary  trapping  equipment. 
They  trapped  and  banded  100  birds 
the  first  day.  Perhaps  this  is  a  record 
for  the  first  day  of  banding. 

Congratulations,  Stuart!  I’m  sure 
the  readers  will  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck  in  your  new  and  interesting 
hobby. 

—  Billy  Matthews,  Nipawin,  Sask. 
*  *  * 

The  “Blue  Jay”  is  too  good  to  miss. 
Its  informative  and  cheery  articles 
give  me  happy  moments.  It  is  good  to 
read  what  others  are  doing  who  have 
the  same  interests  as  I  .  .  .  My  first 
crow  was  heard  on  the  15th  of 
March,  and  that  one  signal  has  given 
me  the  spring  fever  to  study  mi¬ 
grants  as  they  pass  through  this  cen¬ 
tral  fly- way,  the  Red  River  Valley. 
If  all  other  bird  watchers  are  as  eager 
as  I  am,  not  much  will  be  missed. 

—  Mrs.  Bill  Adams,  Winnipeg 
*  *  * 

A  scout  swallow  usually  pays  us  a 
visit  in  March.  For  several  years  it 
has  been  on  the  28th  —  my  wife’s 
birthday.  Last  year  it  was  the  29th. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  as  it 
comes  inside  the  barn  where  it  usually 
nests,  and  perches  on  an  iron  hook 
near  the  door.  I  have  been  able  to 
get  a  good  look  at  it  from  a  distance 
of  a  few  feet.  It  only  comes  around 
noon  and  is  away.  Then  we  see  it 
no  more  until  they  come  to  stay. 

— Walter  Lunn,  Brombury,  Sask. 
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Hoopers’  List  of  the  Birds 
Of  the  Somme  District 

A  REVIEW  BY  MAURICE  STREET,  NIPAWIN 


I  am  in  receipt  of  “A  Preliminary 
List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Somme  Dis¬ 
trict,  Saskatchewan,”  edited  and  mi¬ 
meographed  by  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Hous¬ 
ton.  The  list  is  to  be  distributed  by 
Dr.  Stuart  Houston,  Box  279,  York- 
ton,  Sask.,  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
copy. 

Somme  is  located  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  and  on  Highway 
No.  3,  50  miles  south-east  of  Tisdale. 
It  is  some  100  miles  N.N.W.  of  York- 
ton,  and  some  165  airline  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Regina. 

The  Somme  district  lies  entirely 
within  the  Canadian  Life  Zone  —  the 
only  exception  being  several  small 
“islands”  of  Transition  Zone  in  the 
Piwei  Hills.  This  onetime  heavily 
forested  area,  through  fires  and 
clearing  by  the  settlers  is  now  re¬ 
duced  to  about  20%,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  is  fertile  agricultural  land,  thus 
the  settled  areas  now  appear  very 
similar  to  the  “aspen  parkland”  area 
of  the  Northern  Transition  Zone.  To 
the  east  of  Somme  lies  the  Porcupine 
Forest  Preserve,  heavily  wooded  with 
American  Aspen,  Balsam  Poplar, 
White  and  Black  Spruce,  Tamarack, 
Birch  and  Balsam  Fir.  The  main 
bodies  of  water  are  the  Piwei  Lakes. 
The  area  is  drained  by  the  Red  Deer, 
Copeau  and  Etomami  Rivers. 

Ronald  and  Donald  Hooper,  twins, 
in  their  early  twenties,  have  compiled 
a  rather  amazing  list  when  it  is  re¬ 
alized.  As  they  state  in  the  foreword: 
“We  were  not  greatly  interested  in 
Nature  until  we  took  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  Taxidermy.  In  the  fall 
of  1950  we  mounted  several  birds  that 
we  were  unable  to  identify,  so  bought 
some  bird  books.  Then  our  interest 
quickly  grew  .  .  .”  The  list  records 
206  species,  plus  four  hypothetical 
species.  Of  the  206  species,  153  have 
been  substantiated  by  collecting  and 
mounting.  These  have  been  indicated 
in  the  list.  Also  88  species  have  been 
found  to  breed  by  the  discovery  of 


the  nests,  plus  an  additional  8  species 
that  have  been  noted  with  flightless 
young.  Migration  dates  are  also  listed, 
both  spring  and  fall,  of  most  of  the 
common  species.  A  few  early  observa¬ 
tions  are  also  given  in  the  list,  dating 
back  to  1920.  These  were  made  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Black,  a  farmer  of  the 
Somme  District.  The  value  of  these 
observations  are  distracted  by  Mr. 
Black’s  lack  of  keeping  written  rec¬ 
ords. 

Ronald  and  Donald  Hooper  should 
be  highly  commended  for  this  fine 
piece  of  work,  for  without  contact 
with  other  ornithologists,  except  by 
correspondence,  the  list  is  a  notable 
achievement  and  will  be  recognized 
as  an  accurate  piece  of  scientific  ob¬ 
servation. 

The  list  is  comprised  of  a  frontis¬ 
piece,  two  pages  of  introduction  and 
treatment,  a  map  of  the  area,  and 
eleven  closely  typed  sheets  of  text. 

For  the  most  part  the  species  dealt 
with  are  to  be  expected  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  however  there  are  several 
which  are  worthy  of  special  com¬ 
ment. 

BLUE  GOOSE  —  Several  large 
flocks  migrating  on  September  22  and 
23. 

HOODED  MERGANSER  —  A  spe¬ 
cimen  collected,  and  a  flock  noted  on 
the  Piwei  river,  early  in  October, 
1952.  These  are  two  species  that  are 
only  rarely  observed  elsewhere  in 
Saskatchewan. 

We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
PEREGRINE  FALCON  is  a  common 
fall  migrant  and  that  the  GYRFAL- 
CON  is  regularly  seen,  but  uncom¬ 
mon  in  early  winter. 

WINTER  WREN  —  This  rare  little 
wren  was  seen  October  3,  1951.  A 
rounded  nest  of  moss  was  found  on  a 
spruce  branch  in  January,  1954, 
which  contained  a  wren  wing  pri¬ 
mary  that  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum,  Ottawa,  reported  as 
apparently  that  of  a  Winter  Wren. 
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Hoopers’  Museum  in  Farm  Granary 


— Photo  from  Kodachrome  by  Dr.  Stuart  Houston. 


The  153  species  of  birds  collected  by  the  Hoopers  in  the  past  four  years  are 
on  display  in  a  granary  near  their  home. 


Woodpecker 
Habitat  Group 

This  lovely  group  of 
seven  species  of  Wood¬ 
peckers,  collected  by 
the  Hooper  twins  on 
their  farm,  adorns  the 
Hooper  living  room. 


— photo  from  Kodachrome  by 
Dr.  Stuart  Houston. 
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Saskatchewan  Tortoise  Shell  Butterflies 

DONALD  HOOPER,  SOMME,  SASK. 

There  are  four  species  of  Tortoise-shells  found  in  North  America.  My 
brother  and  I  have  taken  specimens  of  each  in  the  Somme  district.  They  can 
be  easily  recognized  by  the  accompanying  photographs.  The  butterflies  that 
most  closely  resemble  the  Tortoise-shells  are  the  Angel-wings  which  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  concave  shape  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  forewing.  This 
is  straight  in  the  Tortoise-shells.  All  Tortoise-shells  hibernate  as  adults  and 


thus  are  our  first  spring  butterflies. 

MOURNING  CLOAK 
Nymphalis  antiopa 

This  is  a  fairly  common  species 
throughout  the  province.  It  is  found 
mostly  in  open  woods  and  scrub¬ 
land.  The  butterfly  is  blackish  brown 
with  a  broad  yellow  border.  Inside 
the  yellow  border  is  a  row  of  blue 
spots.  It  has  a  wing  expanse  of  about 
three  inches. 

The  caterpillars  are  quite  hairy. 
They  are  black  in  color  with  red 
spots  down  the  back.  They  feed  on 
elm,  willow,  poplar  and  rose.  We 
have  found  caterpillars  on  Salix  dis¬ 
color. 

MILBERT’S  or  AMERICAN 
TORTOISE-SHELL 
Nymphalis  milberti 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  insect, 
commonly  found  throughout  the 
province.  The  color  is  dark  with  a 
yellow-orange  submarginal  band.  The 
wing  span  is  1  %  inches.  This  is  gen¬ 
erally  our  first  spring  butterfly,  com¬ 
ing  about  the  first  week  in  April. 

The  larvae  feed  on  nettle  and  there¬ 
fore  is  mostly  found  in  farm  yards 
and  waste  places. 

COMPTON  TORTOISE-SHELL 
Nymphalis  j-album 

This  species  is  found  locally  in 
mixed  forest,  straying  into  adjacent 
farm  lands  on  windy  days  in  late 
fall.  They  have  the  habit  of  landing 
on  the  walls  of  buildings,  or  flying 
about  the  eaves.  They  often  hiber¬ 
nate  in  deserted  houses. 

This  butterfly  is  beautifully  mot¬ 
tled  with  black,  brown,  orange,  yel¬ 
low  and  white.  On  the  underside  of 
the  wings  is  brownish  gray,  with  a 
white  “j”  on  the  hind  wing.  It  has 
a  wing  span  of  2  y2  inches.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  feed  on  birch,  poplar  and 
willows. 


They  are  as  follows: 


Nymphalis  antiopa 
(Mourning  cloak) 


Nymphalis  milberti 
(Milbert's  Tortoise-shell) 


Nymphalis  j-album 

(Compton  Tortoise-shell — found  hi¬ 
bernating  in  a  shack  south  of  Dil- 
labough,  Dec.  19,  1953) 
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CALIFORNIA  TORTOISE-SHELL 
Nymphalis  calif ornic a 

The  general  range  of  this  species  is 
from  California,  north  to  southern 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  The 
larvae  feed  on  plants  of  the  genus 
Ceanothus,  of  the  Buckthorn  Family. 
Since  they  only  occasionally  feed  on 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  they  ordi¬ 
narily  do  not  occur  in  Saskatchewan. 
Any  found  here  are  probably  wind¬ 
blown.  We  have  taken  them  twice  in 
the  Somme  district.  It  has  also  been 
taken  at  Lloydminster  and  at  Miniota, 
Manitoba. 

The  color  of  this  butterfly  is  yel¬ 
low-orange,  mottled  with  black.  The 
wing  expanse  is  about  two  inches. 


Nymphalis  californica 
(Cal i f ornia  T or toise-shel I — taken 
mid-September,  1952) 


Interested  In 
Stone  Age  Relics 

George  Marriott,  Bateman,  Sask. 

Living  conditions  have  changed  a 
lot  since  I  homesteaded  here  as  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  1908,  complete 
with  oxen,  hand  plows  and  sod 
shacks,  40  miles  from  town,  and  every 
other  modern  inconvenience. 

While  I  am  interested  in  birds  my 
main  weakness  is  Stone  Age  Relics, 
of  which  I  have  a  very  nice  little  col¬ 
lection.  Now  that  the  “Spade  and 
Screen”  is  no  more,  I  hope  to  see 
more  articles  in  the  “Blue  Jay”  along 
that  line. 


Early  Minnesota  Find 

Photo  by  Fred  Robinson,  Regina 


Mr.  J.  Turnquist  of  Wallwort,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  sends  in  a  report  of  a 
peculiar  shaped  stone  hammer  found 
many  years  ago  in  a  lake  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  stone  hammer  was  picked 


up  by  Mr.  Turnquist’s  father  in  1910. 
It  was  under  two  feet  of  water  in  a 
lake,  which  later  became  dry.  It  is 
quartsite  and  made  with  an  incom¬ 
plete  ring  or  groove,  similar  to  the 
one  pictured  on  this  page.  The  stone 
also  showed  effects  of  glacial  wear 
or  polish.  It  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  glacial  wear  was  made 
after  the  groove  had  been  put  on  or 
before.  This  made  an  interesting 
puzzle,  because  if  the  wear  had  been 
after  fabrication  by  man,  it  would 
indicate  great  age. 

Lack  Of  Space 

It  is  with  regret  that,  due  to  lack 
of  space,  we  will  be  unable  to  pub¬ 
lish  some  very  interesting  articles  in 
this  issue.  Among  these  are,  “All  that 
remains  of  Fort  Esperance”  (1  page),, 
by  Cliff  Shaw,  Yorkton;  “Sod  Shacks, 
and  a  Glimpse  into  the  Past,”  by 
Isabelle  Powell,  Swift  Current,  (1Y4 
pages);  “Ruins  of  R.N.W.M.P.  Fort  at 
Fort  Qu’Appelle,”  by  Mary  F.  Bren¬ 
nan,  Leross  ( V2  page);  “A  Glance  at 
Mosses,”  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Conard, 
State  University  of  Iowa  (3  pages); 
“Mammals  of  the  Transition  Zone,”  by 
Frank  Brazier,  Regina  (2l/2  pages); 
“A  List  of  Recent  Scientific  Papers,” 
by  Dr.  Stuart  Houston,  Yorkton.  We 
would  like,  in  particular,  to  have 
published  a  story  by  Nellie  Cameron, 
of  Davidson,  Sask.,  called  “Paddy  Boy 
of  Ardagh”  (3  pages),  dealing  in  a 
beautiful  and  touching  manner  with 
the  joyous  life  and  sad  death  of  a 
Cocker  Spaniel.  We  hope  that  most 
of  these  will  appear  in  future  issues. 
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“Ontario’s  Future  - 

Reviewed  by 

C.  STUART  FRANCIS,  TORCH  RIVER,  SASK. 


This  booklet  on  Conservation  is 
distributed  by  the  Conservation 
Council  of  Ontario  and  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  reviewer,  a  very  valu¬ 
able  booklet  on  the  subject.  It  tells 
without  wasting  of  words  and  in  a 
very  appealing  manner  why  we 
should  all  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  all  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  It  explains  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Natural  History 
is  that  all  life,  animal  and  plant,  can 
exist  only  by  conforming  to  the  laws 
that  govern  the  general  pattern  of 
nature. 

Man  is  inclined  to  forget  that  this 
principle  applies  as  much  to  himself 
as  it  does  to  all  living  organisms,  and 
while  he  has  learned  to  modify  these 
laws  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  this 
modification  has  only  been  possible 
within  certain  quite  inelastic  limits. 
History  and  Geography  are  replete 
with  illustrations  of  what  invariably 
happens  when  these  limits  are  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

When  we  speak  of  “Conservation” 
we  usually  refer  to  our  renewable 
natural  resources  —  the  forests,  the 
soil,  water  and  wildlife.  While  these 
resources  are  renewable,  if  well  tend¬ 
ed,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  thal 
they  are  also  exhaustible. 

It  has  been  said,  “First  the  axe, 
then  the  plow,  then  the  rain  and  the 
wind,  then  erosion  —  and  finally,  the 
desert.”  History  records  the  fate  of 
many  people  and  many  vast  areas  of 
our  earth,  which  have  been  obliterat¬ 
ed  because  of  undue  exploitation  of 
natural  resources.  Here  in  North 
America  in  the  relatively  short  time 
since  it  has  been  settled  we  have 
broken  all  records  in  the  rate  of 
destruction  of  natural  resources,  for 
altogether  on  this  continent  well  over 
one  hundred  million  acres  of  fertile 
soil  have  already  been  made  useless. 
In  Canada,  from  coast  to  coast,  we 
are  living  dangerously  through  the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources. 
Therefore  we  must  learn  —  before  it 
is  too  late  —  to  harvest  our  resources 
wisely,  always  considering  the  fu¬ 
ture  needs  as  well  as  the  present. 

This  booklet  asks  us  to  examine 
our  past  and  present  treatment  of 


each  of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
land,  firstly,  the  forests.  It  shows  how 
we  have  cleared  land  of  forests  which 
was  never  fit  for  any  other  use,  as 
the  soil  was  not  fertile  enough,  or 
was  too  stoney  for  agricultural  crop 
production.  It  shows  how,  in  trying 
to  clear  good  productive  soil  the 
easy  way,  with  uncontrolled  fires,  we 
have  injured  the  good  soil  before 
ever  taking  a  crop  off  it,  and  have 
so  ruined  the  poor  soils  that  they  can 
scarcely  grow  even  trees  or  wild 
grasses.  Then  in  showing  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  natural  resources  this 
booklet  shows  how  the  loss  of  wide¬ 
spread  forest  cover  has  also  seriously 
affected  our  other  natural  resources 
— water  for  example. 

Water  has  been  described  as  the 
life  blood  of  the  earth,  for  without 
it,  no  life  is  possible.  With  too  much 
forest  cover  removed,  the  land  is  left 
bare  and  exposed  to  the  direct  ac¬ 
tion  of  sun  and  wind.  Snows  melt  too 
rapidly  and  the  water  runs  off  instead 
of  soaking  in,  causing  floods  and  ero¬ 
sion.  The  quick  runoff  in  spring  re¬ 
sults  in  lower  underground  water  lev¬ 
els  which  means  dry  wells.  Our  crops 
also  suffer  because  of  inadequate  wa¬ 
ter  supplies  from  below,  for  no  vege¬ 
tation  can  exist  without  water.  Also 
water  is  needed  to  dissolve  the  min¬ 
eral  elements  of  the  soil  which  feed 
the  plants. 

Next  comes  “Soil.”  The  topsoil 
which  produces  our  crops  is,  on  the 
average,  only  a  few  inches  deep,  yet 
from  it  springs  all  of  our  agricultural 
wealth,  as  well  as  forest  trees.  Im¬ 
proper  farming  practices  such  as  till¬ 
ing  up  and  down  steep  slopes,  pul¬ 
verizing  the  soil  structure,  burning 
of  crop  residues,  and  the  using  up  of 
our  soil  nutrients,  all  reduce  the  value 
of  and  help  to  destroy  this  valuable 
resource. 

Then,  what  about  wildlife?  It  is 
the  product  of  the  forests,  hedges, 
fields,  marshes,  streams  and  lakes 
where  wild  creatures  have  their 
homes.  With  the  depletion  of  our 
forests,  water,  soils  and  fertility,  the 
natural  habitat  of  our  wildlife  is  be¬ 
ing  destroyed.  Present-day  condi¬ 
tions  are  becoming  hostile  to  wildlife. 
However,  given  a  suitable  habitat  and 
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Conservation  or  Else" 


protection,  wildlife  can  maintain  it¬ 
self,  not  only  to  provide  us  with  ma¬ 
terial  benefits  but  also  equally  im¬ 
portant  aesthetic  values  and  benefits. 

Now,  in  summing  up  this  valuable 
booklet,  the  fact  is  stressed  that, 
“Conservation  is  the  concern  of 
everyone,”  and  it  has  shown  the  com¬ 
plete  interrelationship  of  all  resources, 
and  how  civilization  is  upsetting  the 
balance  that  existed  before  civiliza¬ 
tion  took  place.  While  a  lot  of  harm 
has  already  been  done,  we  must  now 
look  to  the  future,  and  realize  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  repair,  conserve, 
maintain  and  improve  our  natural 
endowment  which  we  hold  in  trust 
for  future  generations. 

This  obligation  is  not  confined  to 
any  given  area,  or  a  group  of  persons, 
but  to  everyone,  as  citizens  of  the 
whole  world.  With  world  population 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four 
million  each  year,  the  need  for  con¬ 
servation  must  be  apparent  to  every¬ 
one.  In  other  words  Conservation 
is  the  concern  of  everyone;  it  is  the 
concern  of  farmers,  foresters,  trap¬ 
pers,  commercial  fishermen,  miners, 


hunters  and  anglers.  Even  business 
and  professional  men  must  realize 
that  there  is  no  form  of  business,  in¬ 
dustry  or  finance  which  does  not  owe 
its  prosperity,  if  not  its  very  exist¬ 
ence,  to  the  wealth  that  springs  from 
the  earth — from  the  farms,  the  mines, 
the  forests,  water,  and  wildlife. 

It  is  basic  that  every  individual  of 
each  generation  recognize  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  future  generations,  and  to  the 
land  on  which  we  live.  I  am  sure 
that  every  nature  lover  and  con¬ 
servationist  will  find  this  booklet  in¬ 
valuable  and  interesting.  The  address 
of  the  Council  is  as  follows:  Conser¬ 
vation  Council  of  Ontario,  85  King 
St.,  East,  Toronto. 

The  writer  of  this  review,  along 
with  others,  believes  that  we  need 
a  similar  organization  here  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  that  members  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  should  give 
it  serious  consideration.  Whether  the 
set-up  should  be  inside  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society  or 
independently  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  discussed  at  length  by  everyone 
interested  and  concerned. 


Foot  Print  In  Stone 

Andrew  Wautier,  Esterhazy,  Sask. 

I  just  read  the  interesting  article 
by  Allan  J.  Hudson,  dealing  with 
artifacts.  My  neighbor  has  a  stone 
with  a  foot  print.  I  have  seen  the 
one  in  the  museum  at  Regina,  but 
this  is  different.  It  is  much  smaller, 
and  perfect  as  to  details.  I  am  sure 
it  is  genuine.  It  was  found  on  a  stony 
hill  among  countless  other  stones  of 
glacial  deposit.  I  think  it  dates  be¬ 
yond  the  glacial  age,  and  so  would 
like  an  expert  to  see  it.  I  am  not 
able  to  convince  the  owner  to  send 
it  in.  The  owner  made  a  plaster  cast 
of  the  print  and  sent  it,  along  with 
a  sample  of  the  stone,  to  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute.  Their  answer  was 
that  the  print,  although  it  looks  like 
the  real  thing,  cannot  possibly  be 
human,  as  the  stone  formation, 
when  in  the  mud  stage,  was  before 
the  advent  of  human  life. 

My  idea  is  that  the  sample  upsets 
some  of  their  theories,  and  they  are 
not  willing  to  admit  it.  (Not  a  likely 
action  for  any  scientist. — Ed.) 


The  Return  of  the  Hawks 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

ber  by  the  Rough-legged.  But  most 
of  the  others  were  also  there  — 
Marsh,  Goshawk  and  Cooper’s  and 
Swainson’s.  During  the  afternoon 
they  kept  coming  over  the  hills  con¬ 
tinually  moving  from  East  to  West. 
At  one  time,  besides  the  ones  in 
actual  flight  low  over  the  hills, 
there  were  two  huge  flocks  circling 
—  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to 
the  south-east.  The  larger  one  was 

well  spread  out  and  contained  58 
birds  at  various  altitudes.  The  other 
had  47  in  it.  It  took  three  countings 
of  each  flock  to  get  the  number  be¬ 
cause  they  were  continually  circling 
and  at  times  seemed  to  be  mere  dots 
in  the  sky. 

We  have  never  seen  such  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  hawks  in  this  district 
before,  and,  although  most  of  them 
have  left,  we  still  seem  to  have  a 
large  number  around. 
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Early  Migrants 

L.  Lawrence  Beckie,  Bladworth,  Sask. 

The  birds  have  been  rushing  in 
during  this  warm  weather  (April  14). 
One  of  the  rarities  of  the  season  is 
the  migration  of  hawks  in  such  large 
numbers.  From  April  8  to  April  13 
there  were  quite  a  few  each  day.  The 
biggest  day  was  April  12  —  Rough¬ 
legged  Hawks  were  circling  their  way 
north  in  bunches  of  four  at  a  time. 

On  the  aftrenoon  of  Sunday,  April 
11,  I  had  the  privilege  of  observing 
three  migrating  Bald  Eagles.  They 
went  over  our  farm,  and  the  one 
adult  (white  head)  flew  quite  low 
over  our  house.  Whereas  all  the 
hawks  and  crows  migrate  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction,  the  Bald  Eagle 
came  direct  on  a  south  to  north 
flight.  I  noticed  particularly  how  the 
neck  and  head  extended  much  longer 
than  the  Golden  Eagle  (which  I  also 
saw  Sunday,  sitting  on  a  post.) 

Two  of  the  eagles  flew  together 
and  the  other  one  flew  through  about 
half  an  hour  earlier.  I  didn’t  know 
what  the  first  one  was,  because  it 
didn’t  resemble  any  hawk,  but  by  the 
build  of  the  adult  I  knew  it  too  was 
an  eagle.  This  is  the  first  Bald  Eagle 
I’ve  seen. 

Some  migrating  dates  I  have  are: 

Horned  Lark  —  First  migrating 
wave.  February  15. 

Common  Redpolls  —  Unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  flocks  around  all  winter.  Some 
still  here. 

Tree  Sparrow  —  March  20;  first 
main  flock,  April  8. 

American  Rough-legged  Hawk  — 
March  17  and  19;  pairs,  March  23. 

Crow  —  March  21. 

Lapland  Longspur  —  April  11, 
first  main  flock. 

Sparrow  Hawk  —  April  5. 

Mountain  Bluebird  —  April  7. 

Marsh  Hawk  —  April  7. 

Canada  Goose  (large  ones)  — 
April  8  to  21.  Landed  on  our  farm. 
Western  or  Honkers. 

Red-tailed  Hawk  —  April  7,  8. 

Quite  a  few. 

Killdeer  —  April  8. 

Mallard  and  Pintail  —  April  8. 


Junco  and  Robin  —  April  8. 

Sandhill  Cranes  —  April  11-12. 

Bald  Eagle  —  April  11. 

Red- winged  Blackbird  —  April  12. 

Cooper’s  Hawk  —  April  12. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk  —  April  12. 

Short-eared  Owl  —  April  13. 

Old  Man’s  Carden 

Your  editor  has  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books,  dealing  with  the  wild  flowers 
of  the  foothills  of  Alberta  and  the 
adjacent  prairie,  that  has  come  his 
way.  It  is  called  “Old  Man’s  Garden” 
and  was  written  by  Annora  Brown, 

of  Fort  McLeod,  Alberta,  where  her 
family  has  lived  since  1885,  when  her 
father,  wearing  the  red  coat  of  the 
N.W.M.P.,  arrived  from  London, 
England.  The  many  illustrations  of 
the  flowers,  most  of  which  are  found 
on  the  prairie  were  most  artistically 
drawn  by  the  author. 

Most  flower  books  and  flower 
guides  are  for  reference  purposes 
only.  One  would  not  think  of  reading 
them  from  cover  to  cover.  Not  so 
this  book;  every  page  is  a  thrill  and 
enjoyment,  which  quickly  carries  the 
reader  to  the  next. 

The  Old  Man  is  the  mythical  In¬ 
dian,  Wi-suk-i-tshak,  part  sun,  part 
god,  part  man.  Old  Man  created  the 
world.  “At  first  the  world  was  bleak 
and  bare,  high  walls  of  grey  rock 
and  wastes  of  desert  sand.  But  Old 
Man  covered  them  with  grass,  and 
with  flowers  and  trees.  He  put  birds 
in  the  sky  and  animals  on  the  land. 
He  made  Man  and  taught  him  to  live 
with  the  aid  of  flowers  and  animals.” 

There  is  an  Indian  legend,  or  an 
explorer’s  opinion,  or  a  pioneer’s  ver¬ 
sion  about  the  prevalence,  the  beauty 
and  the  medicinal  or  other  uses  of 
nearly  every  flower.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  our  wild  flowers  and  the 
folklore  connected  with  them,  don’t 
miss  it! 

The  book  has  just  been  published 
this  year  by  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons, 
Aldine  House,  1300  Robson  Street, 
Vancouver  5,  B.C.  The  price  is  $3.75. 


The  Secretary’s  Corner 

DR.  GEORGE  F.  LEDINGHAM 


Your  society  has  made  substantial  progress  during  the  past 
year.  There  are  now  2,000  members,  whereas  at  this  time  last 
year  there  were  only  about  1,500  members.  However,  when  the 
membership  is  only  one  dollar,  we  need  a  lot  of  members;  with 
expenses  still  rising  (recently  it  was  the  postage)  we  can  only 
make  ends  meet  if  we  can  keep  on  enlarging  our  membership.  At 
this  time  of  year  everyone  is  interested  in  nature,  and  I  hope  many 
more  of  you  will  get  one  or  more  new  members  for  the  society 
during  the  summer.  We  still  have  a  substantial  number  of  the 
first  issue  for  this  year  available  so  that  any  new  members  gained 
now  will  get  membership  for  all  of  1954. 

One  man  has  taken  our  letters  very  seriously.  Mr.  E.  Symons 
of  Rocanville  set  out  to  gain  100  new  members  for  the  society. 
During  the  past  month  he  has  sent  in  94  names,  and  he  says  there 
will  be  more  later.  How  he  has  managed  to  do  so  well  I  don’t 
know,  but  he  promises  to  tell  us  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Blue 
Jay.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  per  capita  support  of  the 
Blue  Jay  in  the  district  of  Rocanville  than  anywhere  else.  One 
man  went  from  Regina  to  Rocanville  and  returned  as  a  member  of 
our  society.  This  man  lives  within  two  blocks  of  one  of  the  leaders 
of  our  society  and  yet  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Blue  Jay.  I  want 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Symons  on  the  success  of  his  project.  There 
is,  I  think,  only  one  goal  left  for  Mr.  Symons  and  he  will  reach 
that  one  when  he  is  able  to  sell  a  membership  to  someone  from 
Yorkton!! 

I  wish  also  to  congratulate  Mr.  Doug  Gilroy  on  his  very  fine 
articles  in  the  Western  Producer.  Each  week  in  his  nature  column, 
Prairie  Wild  Life,  Doug  tells  interesting  experiences  and  facts  about 
wild  things  in  this  part  of  Saskatchewan.  Doug  has  mentioned  our 
society  and  the  Blue  Jay  several  times,  and  in  the  May  6  in¬ 
stalment  he  tells  his  readers  how  they  may  join  our  group.  Thank 
you,  Doug. 
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